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@ The successful and economical perform- 
ance of anti-friction bearing equipped paper 
mill machinery is dependent upon the prop- 
er mounting of the ball or roller bearings. 
@ The Dodge-Timken bearings supplied for 


Dodge -Timken 
means More than 
Anti-Friction Bearings 








iently in your own mill without expert 
labor or supervision. No attention other 
than infrequent lubrication is required. 

@ The Dodge-Timken bearing is patented 
and was originated by Dodge. Thousands 


of these bearings are in service in the 

indust h their effici , 
pletely assembled, factory-adjusted, grease apo lllirsy ad ae so air ee ee 
and dust sealed units in housings, ready po ae tributed substantially toward improve- 


to install on the shafts. These bearings D '< R: Dd = 7 ment of plants, products and profits. 


paper machinery change-overs are com- 





are installed and removed as complete e@ Write today for complete information 


units which saves time and avoids dis- on profitable applications of Dodge- 
turbing bearing adjustments. TT M * =N Timken bearings and other Dodge power 
@ Change-overs can be made conven- XX drive and bearing units. 
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S28 INCREASED PRODUCTION Nine modern Beloit improvements to help you secure greater 
production and improved quality at lower cost. 


s== LOWERED COSTS The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 
mums GREATER EFFICIENCY BELOIT IRON WORKS, Beloit, Wis., U. S. A. 
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ABILITY so RETTABILITY 


A wonderful team: 


An Able Superintendent --- A Reliable Felt 


To meet the most exacting needs of the superintendent of 
today - -- 
Specify TENAX FELTS on your next order 


Non-Users Are the Losers 


LocKPporT FELT COMPANY 
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Taylor Grinder Temperature 
Control protects wood pulp 
quality and enables you to pro- 
duce the maximum tonnage 


at the minimum cost per ton. 


OW it is possible to control im- 

portant grinder temperatures 
more exactly and more completely 
than ever before. With the recently 
perfected Taylor System of Grinder 
Control, variations can be held within 
a plus or minus one degree. 

This means that uniform freeness, 
color and tensile strength of ground 
wood fibre can be maintained auto- 
matically day after day. Taylor Con- 
trol prevents changes in freeness 
which affect processing of stock in 
jordans, beaters and screens—and 
which also affect the character of its 
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flow under the slice and the action of 
the suction boxes, suction rolls and 
presses in contact with the sheet. 
To summarize its advantages, 
Taylor Control of Grinder Temper- 
atures is a simple, practical and 
reliable system that raises the char- 
acter of your stock, maintains a 
higher uniform quality, increases 
grinder production and saves money 
on damaged stock and on stone re- 
pairs and replacement. It produces 
the maximum tonnage of high-grade 
stock with the minimum power and 
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THESE TWO CHARTS say one thing—emphatically: “Use automatic grinder temperature control.” The 
left chart is from a Taylor control on a magazine type grinder—the right chart comes from one on a 
pocket type. The Taylor Temperature Recording Regulator in the center is the heart of the control system. 





at the lowest possible cost. 

This System has proved to be an 
economical investment wherever in- 
stalled. It has shown its value in both 
American and Canadian mills. In 
Canada alone there are 50 Taylor 
Grinder Controls in operation. You 
can apply it on magazine, semi-maga- 
zine and pocket type grinders. Let 
us give you more information about 
it. Address Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, N. Y., or Taylor 
Instrument Companies of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


TEMPERATURE ond PRESSURE 
INSTRUMENTS 





ns anme Taplos now densities our comple 
lime of products including Tycos instrumencs 
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GRASSELL 


TRI-SODIUM 
PHOSPHATE 














as a cleansing agent 





Insures Safety...Economy... Efficiency 


A mild alkaline salt for cleaning of felt and all general cleaning 
purposes. A trial will convince you of its merits. 


Other Grasselli Chemicals for Paper Manufacturers 


Acetate of Lead Cc. P. Ammonium Hydroxide 
Aluminum Sulphate, Commercial C. P. Hydrochloric Acid 
Aluminum Sulphate, Iron Free C. P. Nitric Acid 

Aqua Ammonia C. P. Sulphuric Acid 

Barium Carbonate Muriatic Acid 

Barium Chloride Salt Cake 

Barium Sulphate (Blanc Fixe) Silicate of Soda 

Bleach Soda Ash 

Caustic Soda Sulphuric Acid 


Our Research Department may be of help in solving some of 
your problems. This service is available to you. Write, wire or 
phone our nearest branch below. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., Cleveland, Ohio 


New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 


Albany Charlotte Detroit New Orleans St. Louis 
Birmingham Chicago Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Paul 
Boston Cincinnati New Haven Pittsburgh wy 

SAN FR ANCISCO—584 Mission St. LOS ANGELES—2260 E. 15th St. 


Represented in Ganada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Acids and General Chemicals Division—Montreal and Toronto 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


( 4 Standard Wilde } ligh | for Og ‘ Ye ars 
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And the Speaker said— 


...In his experience with artificial (manufactured) 





pulp stones, these stones tended to give a pulp 
of more uniform quality than natural stones... 


Aw so far as Aloxite Brand Pulp Grinding 
Wheels are concerned the speaker is abso- 
lutely right. 
Uniformity of abrasive characteristics — uni- 
formity of grit—uniformity of structure in every 
inch of every structure. 
The correctly formed grains of Aloxite Brand 
Aluminum Oxide—plus correct cutting action— 









plus wheel design—all combine in producing 
uniform high quality pulp. 
And, too, longer burring intervals assure a 
longer sustained production—a more uniform 
flow of high quality pulp. 


These and other neces- 
sary characteristics ac- 
count for the success of 


ALOXITE 


BRAND 


PULP GRINDING WHEELS 
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THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 2 NIAGARA Fails, N. Y. 


CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


(~ MBORUNDUM AND ALOXKITE ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS OF THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY ) 
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UNIFORMITY 
. « QUALITY 

. .FINISH 
ADAPTABILITY 
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WHY CHEAT YOURSELF 
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Cross section of old-fashion- 
ed Hard-Rubber-Base Roll. 
Hard-rubber binder to bold 
outer layer of cushion rub- 
ber to metal core represents 
up to 25% cushion-waste. 


OBODY wants a rubber-covered roll, even from 
Goodrich, with a part of the rubber cushion 
removed. But that is precisely what you get when you 
pay for the old-fashioned roll with a hard rubber base. 
You are cheating yourself out of years of useful cushion- 
wear unless you insist on an over-all soft rubber 
cushion clear to the core. Because hard rubber is dead 
rubber, it has no resiliency—no cushioning properties, 


You had to have it, however, on the older type of 
rubber covered roll, because there was no known 
method of bonding soft rubber to metal base. You 
had to buy a roll with, say, three-quarters of an inch 
of soft rubber cushion; which was vulcanized to a 
layer of hard rubber, a quarter of an inch thick; 


.... When you buy rolls ? 






Cross section of Goodrich 
Vulcalock Paper Mill Roll. 
Soft rubber cushion clear 


to the core represents up 
to 40% more cushion-wear. 


which, in turn, was fastened by shrinking the hard 
rubber into threads cut on the metal surface of the core. 


The Vulcalock process, discovered and used exclu- 
sively at Goodrich, changed all that. It provides direct 
adhesion between soft cushion rubber and metal 
base of 500 pounds to the square inch. Now you can 
buy soft rubber cushion clear to the core, without 
cushion-waste, at about the same price you paid for 
the hard-rubber-base roll. 

Why Goodrich Vulcalock rubber roll coverings 
will serve you longer and give up to 40% more 
cushion life should interest you. Write for the facts. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


ROLL COVERINGS — BELTING —HOSE— MISCELLANEOUS RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Vulcalock Caper Mill Cectls 
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MODERNIZE 
TO ECONOMIZE 


Meet the present day demand 
for operating efficiency with 


TESTED IMPROVEMENTS ..... 


























CRODON 


‘The Ch rome Plate 





















































F O R « « « « reduced maintenance costs 
cleaner and better products 
longer equipment life 
freedom from corrosion 


. «+... thorough satisfaction! 


\ 


CRODON’‘plated SCREEN PLATES 
CRODON’‘plated SUCTION BOX COVERS 


CRODON-plated PRESS ROLLS 7 
CRODON-plated EMBOSSING ROLLS PROVED 
CRODON‘plated PRINTING ROLLS ADVANCEMENTS 


CRODON’plated SLICE LIPS 
CRODON’plated CALENDER ROLLS 


The trade-mark CRODON assures the best in chromium plate. 


Performance data upon request. 
Write for further information. 


Chromium Corporation of America 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 







































P. O. Box 1546 3125 Perkins Ave. 4645 West Chicago Ave. 187 East Becher St. 


Waterbury, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, III. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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When Every Prospect Pleases 


T IS hard to write temperately regarding the 
outlook for business in these United States for 
this month of June, and in fact, for the coming 

summer. 

However, no market observer can review the sit- 
uation as it existed a scant ninety days ago and view 
it today without indulging in superlatives in an 
endeavor to give an adequate description of what has 
occurred. 

The contrast well nigh defies portrayal, for the 
basic facts tell a story of such substantial business 
revival, the like of which we have never before 
known and which probably is without parallel in the 
records of this or any other country for that short 
space of time. 

Ninety days ago, the volume of business in these 
United States was down to the abnormal volume in 
all lines of commodities of forty-seven per cent. On 
June first, the volume had expanded to sixty-one per 
cent of normal—a sheer rise of fourteen points or an 
increase of thirty per cent from the low. 

This, in itself, is a factor of first business magni- 
tude. It tells of the return of cheerful confidence so 
sadly lacking in the latter days of the previous ad- 
ministration. Both markets and factories are con- 
tributing to the sturdy expansion of business. Pro- 
ducers of commodities are facing an enthusiastic 
buying orgy which they have not experienced for 
years. We have turned the markets from the con- 
trol of buyer to seller. Outstanding distributors of 
goods predict that we shall experience a buying panic 
within the next sixty days, and, before the summer is 
over, an acute shortage of commodities will face the 
buying public. 

Steel has reached the highest production level in 


two years and the buying of that commodity shows 
not the slightest sign of usual seasonal abatement. 
Increased orders for motor cars are being placed 
weekly and the output is substantially ahead of that 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 

The American Federation of Labor reports that 
during the month of May, 600,000 employees were 
recalled to service. This also is a fact which cannot 
be laughed off and from all the industrial sections of 
the country, reports tell of tens of thousands of em- 
ployees being heartened and cheered with advances 
in salaries and wages. 

The use of electric power is some eleven per cent 
above that for a year ago, buttressing the fact of 
renewed and expanded industrial activity. 

The movement of freight is another corroborative 
fact. The reports for the last week of May showed 
some 20,000 cars in excess of the movement of the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Credit is expanding. Industry is receiving the 
voluntary support of Old Man Finance. The whole- 
sale buyers and converters of raw material markets 
are boiling with increased activity, and last, but not 
least, the paper industry which, up to the first of 
June has been a lagger in the industrial awakening, 
has shown substantial signs of getting in line with 
the rest of the industrial conditions making its con- 
tribution to the welfare of commerce and industry. 

All of these factors merely reveal to us a natural 
rebound from the abnormally low price and produc- 
tion depths to which industry had sunk, and the 
advance in prices and the rush to renew depleted 
stocks is but the natural consequence of the abnor- 
mal situation. 

However, back, behind and underneath all of this 
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natural commercial and industrial phenomena lies 
the tremendous forces of inflation such as the Amer- 
ican business operator has never faced before. Little 
or no actual inflation has taken place today. 

It is still to be reckoned with. The big, fearless 
savior of American democracy and commerce is still 
on the job at Washington. He has not left his desk 
since his inauguration on March 4. He puts his finger 
daily on the pulse of the reviving corporate body. 
He is still able to keep the political forces working 
single-mindedly for the objective he has set which is 
the restoration of prosperous conditions for every 
man, woman and child in these United States. We 
believe he can be counted upon to maintain the con- 
trol of the political forces along the lines to which he 
hitched them. 

At any rate, the progress of the first ninety days 
justifies a continued confidence in the progress so far 
achieved and the promise that it will be maintained. 
Certainly, the outlook is pleasing. 


The Beneficent Influence 
of Organization 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS, a spectacle of the 

ages, now on review in Chicago, causes one to 
retrospect on the progress made by the paper indus- 
try during the past hundred years. Some of its ac- 
complishments were noted in an editorial appearing 
in the May, 1933, issue of THE PAPER INDUS- 
TRY, but nothing was said of the progress that has 
come about through the coalescing of individual 
pulp and paper mills as well as the man power of 
these mills into a harmonious relationship which 
together have done much to mold the character of 
the industry’s growth. 

Among the agencies contributing to this. coales- 
cence are the trade press and the various associa- 
tions created to promote the well-being of the 
industry. 

The first American trade journal in the field did 
not come into existence until about sixty years ago. 
During the intervening years the trade press has 
kept the entire industry informed of most recent 
progress within the field and through this contribu- 
tion has done much to stimulate research and prog- 
ress. 

The establishment of the association of manufac- 
turers from which the present American Paper and 
Pulp Association emanated resulted from a conven- 
tion that was held in 1878. It was not until 1915 
that the Technical Association was organized, and 
even later was the organization of the American 












Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association. 

Contrast, if you please, the small fervent gathering 
of men who assembled on June 3, 1919, in the City 
Hall at Appleton, Wisconsin, for the first meeting of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association with the large and no less fervent group 
that recently assembled at Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
for the fourteenth annual national convention. 

When the small group of superintendents assem- 
bled at Appleton for their first meeting, there was 
skepticisim not only on the part of mill managements 
but superintendents as well as to the success of such 
an organization. It was an untried experiment, at 
least as far as the paper industry was concerned, to 
bring together operating executives from competi- 
tive as well as noncompetitive mills with the primary 
thought of exchanging ideas and of being mutually 
helpful. The scheme was thought by some to be 
visionary and impractical, but the growth of the as- 
sociation during the past fourteen years has given 
ample proof of the practicability of the idea. In fact, 
it is believed that it would be difficult today to find 
any progressive mill management or progressive 
superintendent in the industry out of sympathy with 
the constructive efforts of the association. Certainly, 
this attitude is in contrast to the more common 
thought of only a few years ago. 

Such developments as have been mentioned and 
others as well came no doubt from ideas that had 
smoldered in the minds of a comparatively few men 
who with little help had to fan carefully the ideas to 
keep them alive. Now the ideas have become insti- 
tutions of realities, and upon them and other agen- 
cies yet unborn will rest the urge that will make for 
progress during the next century. 


Plant Housekeeping 


T IS not necessary to stress the value of a clean 

plant. A clean plant is generally a safe plant in 
which to work. It is also a plant in which employees 
find pleasure in working. 

Good housekeeping is as essential in the operation 
of an industrial establishment as in the home. Con- 
stant effort is required to keep everything in shape. 

Now is the time to look over the entire plant and 
put it in order. This statement is particularly true 
if the plant is located in a region of cold winters 
where the closed season makes it difficult to do 
extensive repair work. 

Do not let any part of the plant escape your criti- 
cal inspection. Some little repair job completed now 
may save a large repair bill later on. 
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IGMENTS 
for Paper Makers 


PONOLITH HO — This pigment 
contains approximately 30 per cent 
zinc sulphide. It is low in cost and 
is recommended for use in the 
manufacture of paper where a high 
pigmentation is permissible. 


TI-TONE P—This is an ideal, all- 
purpose, medium-priced pigment 
for increasing opacity. It consists 
of approximately 85 per cent Pon- 
olith HO and 15 per cent Krebs 
Pure Titanium Dioxide. 


KREBS PURE TITANIUM 
DIOXIDE — This pigment has a 
high index of refraction and is the 
strongest known pigment toimpart 
whiteness and opaqueness to paper. 
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Krebs white pigments are being used in increasing 
volume by paper makers to obtain stocks which 
possess greater opaqueness and whiteness. They are 
also employed to improve printing surfaces. Paper 
containing Krebs pigments takes ink evenly and pro- 
duces clean, sharp printing effects. One of the most 
ee pigments offered to the paper industry by 
rebs is... 


TI-TONE P 


This is a combination pigment which possesses all of 
the good properties of the zinc sulphide and titanium 
pigments. It mixes uniformly with pulp in the beater 
«« «gives an unvarying opaque sheet with a medium 
percentage of pigments. Ti-Tone P is an excellent 
pigment for coating purposes. It wets freely with 
water... disperses readily with casein or starch sizes. 
The replacement of a small percentage of clay with 
this pigment improves whiteness, opacity of coated 
paper, and permits reduction of the weight of coating 
material required per ream. 


Paper manufacturers are invited fo solicit the aid of 
the Krebs technical staff to assist them in increasing 
opacity and whiteness of paper. Upon request samples 
of Ti-Tone P, Ponolith HO and Krebs Pure Titanium 
Dioxide, complete information and technical service 
will be given. 


Krebs Pigment & Color Corp. 


Main Office: 256 Vanderpool Street, NEWARK,N. J. 





Plants: NEWPORT, DEL. NEWARK,N. J. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Partnership in Industry 


AST January, more than two months before the 
beginning of the “new deal,” a prominent execu- 
tive of the industry, in a letter addressed to the pub- 
lisher of this magazine, said: “In my opinion, we 
have got to have liberalization of the anti-trust laws 
which will permit us to control production and have 
reasonable agreements as to price.” 
We now have that liberalization of the anti-trust 
laws in the enactment of the Industrial Recovery 
Act. The price we are going to pay is industrial 


autonomy. 
Our anti-trust laws were very needed instruments 


to prevent monopoly and malicious price-fixing at 
the time they were enacted. That time has long since 
passed. Trade conditions have so changed during the 
past two decades that the force of the laws, originally 
beneficial, has become decidedly harmful. Under the 
protection of the anti-trust laws, a minority of pro- 
ducers (in every industry) can and do, either illfully 
or willfully, destroy industrial stability through sub- 
standard merchandise or the quotation of sub-stand- 
ard prices. These minorities have had a devastating 
effect on business, and have been largely responsible 
for the delay in industrial recovery. 

The iniquitous protection of obsolete laws should 
be removed. The anti-trust laws should have been 
removed ten years ago. Their protection is re- 
moved now, but at the price of another law, which, 
if the powers it grants be exercised, will sink 
industry to a level which will make our present trou- 
bles seem like child’s play. The authorities granted 
by Senator Wagner’s industrial recovery bill may 
never be used. The life of the measure is limited 
specifically to two years and it may be tabled as 
needless at the end of that period. But unless the 
present administration is different from every other 
administration, and unless the legislative history of 
the past hundred years fails to repeat itself in this 
instance, we will doubtless find in this law the nec- 
essary leeway for meddling politicians to exercise 
their power grants and precedents to plague industry 
for years tocome. This is said because the national- 
recovery bill sets up an absolute federal dictatorship 
over industry. The measure sets aside all anti-trust 
laws, then permits the Federal Government to exer- 
cise positive monopoly. 

Maybe Mr. Roosevelt is different. Maybe he is 
just the man to lead us out of the wilderness. We 
cordially and sincerely hope so. But precious few 
presidents have failed to use their executive powers 
to the utmost, and few administrations have relin- 
quished authority willingly. 

The obvious purpose of this new measure is first 
to persuade men to play fair—failing in persuasion, 
to force them to play fair. “Man’s inhumanity to 
man” makes such a measure necessary. Because the 
inefficient or malicious will not “play fair” of their 
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By WILLIAM SIBLEY 





own volition, force is the only means to rationalize 
competition. 

However, the power of this bill goes far beyond 
its obvious purpose. In Paragraph (b) of Section 4, 
for instance, we find the president empowered to 
issue or withhold the license to do business. How 
is that going to affect the small manufacturer who 
wants to start a plant for the utilization of waste 
product—only to be told he cannot do so since the 
field of production is already overcrowded? .. . 
That pulp mill, for instance, that wants to make a 
new kind of building material out of waste. That 
single supposition is cited only to indicate the pos- 
sibility (and probability) of federal monopoly of 
industry through the granting, withholding or re- 
scinding of licenses. 

Under Paragraph (c) of Section 7 we find the 
president empowered to initiate and prescribe in- 
dustrial codes, determine what is fair competition, fix 
minimum wage scales, maximum hours of labor, or 
alter the working “conditions of any trade, industry, 
or division thereof.” 

Under that authority, a dictatorial enthusiast 
might regulate the hours of operation of a tannery 
in Massachusetts, alter the wage scale of an Ozark 
grist mill, stop a farmer from slaughtering his own 
hogs for neighborhood sale, or close a pulp mill, if 
perchance that mill should be deemed needless be- 
cause of Wildman Brookhart’s “agricultural trade 
relations” with Russia which swaps wheat and cot- 
ton for wood pulp. So empowered, the president 
could regulate the activities, even the existence, of 
roadside stands selling canned fruit or vegetables; 
prevent the New Mexican Indians from disposing of 
their Navajo blankets; or force a paper mill to em- 
ploy only union labor at a predetermined scale of 
wage, which might apply in Vermont but would spell 
ruin to the producer in Upper Michigan. 

Through this measure, it is entirely possible for 
the Government to set up a vast bureaucracy with 
tens of thousands of employees and perhaps a propa- 
ganda department approaching in efficiency those of 
the Departments of Agriculture or Labor. There is 
no limit to either the number of employees or the 
amount of their salaries which the president and his 
appointees may consider necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this law. And probably the only thing 
which will prevent the institution of such a bureau 
is the short time limit given the measure. 

In this brief discussion I have cited only two or 
three of the possibilities under the authority con- 
ferred by this bill. But the power is there, and his- 
tory clearly indicates that neither presidents nor con- 
gresses merit blind faith and trust. This measure 
must have the close attention of every industrialist 
during the next two years if it is not to establish 
ruinous precedents. 
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@ Silent wai Roller Chain Drives epereting winding and 
slitting machine. 





@ P.1|. V. Gear—the Link-Belt Positive, Infinitely Variable 
ed Transmission. 


@ 4Speed Reducers operating Jordan and refining engines. 
See Our Exhibittat A Century of Progress, Chicago 
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LINK-BELT Positive Drives 
in the Mills of Riegel Paper Corp. 


1 YEARS ago Riegel Paper Corporation 

installed its first Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives. These continue to perform efficiently 
and economically . . . some with the original 
chain equipment. Today, Riegel has 218 Link- 
Belt Positive Drives in use, operating beaters, 
washers, stuff pumps, vacuum pumps, Jordan en- 
gines, screens, printing and waxing machines, etc. 


These drives include 95 Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives . . . 70 Roller Chain Drives . . . 50 Her- 
ringbone-Gear Speed Reducers . . . and 3 
P. |. V. Gear—Positive, Infinitely Variable 
Speed Transmissions . . . all transmitting power 
without slip or loss of R. P. M., irrespective of 
moisture or atmospheric conditions. 


The Link-Belt line of Positive Drives is complete, and 
each has its best use. Let a Link-Belt engineer help you 
select the right drive for the purpose. Send for Silent 
Chain Drives Data Book 125 and Stock List 725; 
Roller Chain Data Book and Stock List 1457; Speed 
Reducer Book 1215; and P. |. V. Gear Book 1274. 


Ask also for particulars on the oil-leak-proof Link- 
Belt improved Double Hat and Washer Type Casing 
for Silent Chain Drives. 


Link-Belt Positive Drives Include: 


Silent Chain Drives Herringbone Gear Speed Reducers 
Silverlink Roller Chain Drives Chain Drives of all types (Malleable 
P. |. V. Geer (Positive, Infinitely Iron, Promal or Steel 
Variable Speed Transmission) Herringbone Gears 
Worm Geer Speed Reducers Flexible Couplings 
4751 
oe 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Positive Power Transmitting Equipment 
Indianapolis, Dodge Works, 519 N. Holmes Ave.; Ewart Works, 290 S. Belmont Ave. 
Chicago Works, 300 W. Pershing Rd.; Caldwell-Moore Plant, 2410 W. 18th St. 
Philedelphie Works, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave.; San Francisco Works, 400 Paul Ave. 
Toronto Works, Eastern Ave., and Leslie St. Offices in All Principal Cities 








LIN K-B 
Positive DRIVES 





ELT 




















“‘Here’s one place along the machine we never stand. 
Hamilton Felts don’t need watching. They’re right. 
And changing a felt is just a matter of taking the 


old one off and putting the new one on — and start- 


ing to run again. They’re alike as peas in a pod. 


Those 75 years of experience make a difference.” 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Hamilton, Ohio 
Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Dyestuffs Dwi » Wilming 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ul., New York, N. ¥., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Provid R. I., and San Francisco, Calif. Represented in Canada by Canadian 
Industries, Ltd., Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Building, Montreal, 
372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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those orders for 
FAST-TO-LIGHT 
YELLOWS 


with 


Pontamine Yellow CH Conc. 


and Du Pont Brilliant Paper 


Yellow Conc. 


Pontamine Yellow CH Conc. is high in tinctorial 
power. Possesses very good fastness to light and 
is very fast to alkali and chlorine. For these rea- 
sons it is particularly suitable for soap wrappers. 
Also finds considerable use in producing india 
tints, canary and buff shades on bond and other 
high grade papers. 

Du Pont Brilliant Paper Yellow Conc. is a very 
bright direct yellow of exceptionally good tinc- 
torial power. Has excellent fastness to light. Used 
to produce bond, cover, blotting and similar 
papers. It is non-two-sided. Alone and shaded 
with Du Pont Brilliant Crocein FL Extra Conc. it 
will produce all the yellows, buffs and goldenrods. 


Du Pont Stilbene Yellow G Conc. is recommended 
where economy and some degree of light fastness 
is essential. In addition to being economical to 
use, it has good solubility. Suitable for use in 
all types of papers. Send for samples of these Du 
Pont Yellows. Let them prove their worth in 
your beaters. 
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MERICAN 


USS Chromium- Nickel Alley Steels are gepdoesd under 
licenses of Ch iF tion, Inc., New York; 
and of Fried. Krupp A. G. ‘of Germany. 


SHEETS 










USS Stainless # 
Steel Sheets 


and Light Plates 


are specially 
adapted 


to the : so 
R particular applications where appearance, 


od A fod E oe beauty, effective resistance to corrosion, and 
unusual physical properties are important con- 


Manufacturing siderations—the Srain.zss alloy steels of the USS 


series are giving a most satisfactory answer to the 


I n d us t r y question—what metal is adaptable ? 


yee These Srarn.ess Steel Sheets and Light Plates are 
Inquiries regarding any | supplied in a variety of grades and finishes. Your 
application of STAINLEss selection for particular requirements may be 
Stee] Sheets or Light made with the assistance of our technologists, 
Plates, or any product fab- who will be glad to serve you. 


ricated from either, will E 
be given careful attention Literature descriptive of these various grades and their 
: properties will be furnished promptly upon request. 





CHROMIUM-NICKEL Steels, A wstenitic: 18-8; 18-12; 25-12. Curomium Alloys, Ferritic: 12; 17; 27. 








This Company manufactures a complete line of high grade Black and Galvanized Sheets, Special Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates for all known purposes. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company ra 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


us $s Stainless Stee! Products also manufactured by fellowieg § Subsidiary Companies of United States Stee! Corporation: 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Chicago ILLINOIS STEEL CO., Chicago, and CARNEGIE STEEL CO., Pittsburgh NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 
Cold Rolled Stri~ and Wire Products Bars, Plates, Special Sections and Semt-Finished Products Pipe and Tubular Products 











~~ 
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It Costs More to Make Paper 


without a 


FRITZ REFINING anp 
HYDRATING MACHINE 





























HOSE mills that are using Fritz Vertical 
| pet and Hydrating Machines are 
not only making better paper out of the same 
furnish (because the fibers are brushed out and 
separated better than by any other method) 


but the costs are much less. 


One machine is doing the work of many regular 
beaters, with a very small floor space, with only 
one motor and one drive, using about the same 
power that one beater uses. 


The working parts in these machines wear in- 
definitely without replacement, and the upkeep 
(as reported by mill men using them) is nil. 


Can you afford to continue to use old equip- 
ment when you can make better paper at a much 
less cost by using a Fritz Vertical Refiner and 
Hydrator? 


Better think this over and be ready for the good 
times that are not far away. Write or wire. 








Love Brothers, Incorporated 


Aurora, Illinois, U. S. A. 





asad 
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A PRODUCT with a BACKGROUND 





The superior finishing qualities 
of Perkins Calender Rolls are 
the natural result of the longest 
and broadest experience in the 
highly specialized art of mak- 
ing calender rolls. 


The Perkins process of prepar- 
ing materials for filling rolls 
insures uniform density, a high 
degree of resiliency and 
unusual endurance. 


The Perkins patented double 
spline is an exclusive Perkins 
feature. 





The Perkins organization is 
always prepared to build your 
rolls to meet exactly your pro- 
duction requirements. 





Refills and remakes include 
the rolls of any manufacture, 
domestic or foreign, for any 
application in the paper in- 
dustry. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








Cotton Rolls Web Mullen Paper 
Paper Rolls Supercalenders Testers 
Embossing Rolls Friction Tensile Testers 
Chilled lron Rolls -arende ir cnr. agg 
ssing 4g Cutters 
Granits en Calenders Stock Cutters 
Glassine Sheet Calenders Paper Dampeners 
nders Platers Bleach Ejectors 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Or Are You Taking 
It For Granted 


that the felts you are now replacing on your 
machine every few days are the very best 
felts for your particular requirement? 


Satisfactory water removal is important, 
’tis true . . . but not the whole of the story. 
Are your present felts showing the wear- 
ing qualities you have the right to expect? 
That also is important. 


It would pay you to check up by switching 
over to Orrs for a spell. Mills that try this 
method of checking up usually learn some- 
thing about the relative merits of various 
brands that stands them in good stead ever 
after. 


Orrs are also unexcelled for their water- 
removing qualities. 


The Orr Felt and Blanket Co. 


Piqua, Ohio 






PULP ond 
PAPER MAKING 
COSTS 


can be lowered by 
using Corrosion 


Resisting 
materials 


BS hexanng parts and connections to tanks and 

vats and other paper-making equipment 
subject to corrosive solutions will give much 
longer life if made from NATIONAL U S § Stain- 
less and Heat-Resisting Pipe and Tubes. Oper- 
ating costs will go down accordingly. This is 
a report of experience. You, too, can secure 
the same results in your plant. Note these im- 
portant facts: this material is highly resistant to 
corrosion, even under exposure to intense heat; 
it is especially resistant to the action of acids 





AND HEAT RESISTING PIPE AND TUBES 


commonly present in paper making. It is made 
seamless from highest quality electric-furnace 
steel; furnished in a wide range of diameters, 
wall-thicknesses and lengths, with plain, upset, 
or otherwise formed ends. Stocks are kept 
ready for quick shipment. Investigate now how 
this useful product can cut your plant costs. 
NATIONAL engineers and chemists will gladly co- 
operate in solving your problems. Correspond- 
ence invited. Descriptive literature on request. 


U SS 18-8 CHROMIUM-NICKEL—U S S 17 CHROMIUM—U S S 12 CHROMIUM 


U S$ S$ Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are 


under the licenses of the 


produced 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York, and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 





i NATIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED 


*, 


$3 Re he eee ty 


NAL TUBE COMPANY 


Frick Building, Pittshurgh, Pa. 
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Research Is Here to STAY 


Waa is the future of research in the pulp 
and paper industry? That is a question which 
many would like to have answered, especially the 
younger technical men who still believe that it is pos- 
sible to plan their lives with a reasonable degree of 
intelligence. While no one can answer this question 
with any great certainty, a few words about some of the 
tendencies may not be amiss. 

The present unfortunate situation with regard to 
research seems to be the perfectly normal result of 
influences starting during, or very soon after, the 
World War. At that time, tremendous publicity was 
given to research and what it could accomplish, and it 
was held up to industry in general as its guiding star. 
As a result, many executives believed that all they 
had to do was establish a research department and they 
would live happily ever after. Many such executives 
were unable to select their research staffs properly and 
in most cases never even realized that such work cannot 
be done on a piece-work basis. It seems unfortunate 
that so many laboratories were established in that way 
and so many concerns were so impatient of results that 
their staffs never had an opportunity to show what they 
could really do, but under such circumstances it was 
inevitable that research, which went up like a rocket, 
should come down like the stick. Just that state of 
affairs was predicted by the writer ten years ago, al- 
though it was not anticipated that it would be so greatly 
aggravated by any general depression. It is realized 
that many will take exceptions to this opinion and will 
agree with Dr. Compton of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in his statement: ‘‘If one-tenth of the 
money which has been lost in this depression had been 
put into a wisely-planned program of research, the 
other nine-tenths would never have been lost.’’ The 
incompatibility disappears when the words ‘‘wisely- 
planned program’’ are considered, for it is believed 
that that many of the recent programs were not of that 
nature, 

It appears that the pendulum has swung to the limit in 
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By EDWIN SUTERMEISTER, Chief Chemist 
8. D. Warren Company 


one direction and that it must soon start toward the other 
end of the swing. Unfortunately, research is dependent 
on business conditions in general, since it cannot be 
carried out without a fair supply of what has been 
termed patient money. Under present conditions, busi- 
ness appears to have neither money nor patience, and 
in many cases even sanity seems lacking, so it is hardly 
to be expected that there is much chance for the re- 
search man until there is a distinct improvement in 
general business. As many plants even now are keep- 
ing a nucleus for a research staff, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that when more money is available research 
will be included on the program to an increasing extent. 

The nature of the research tasks which have been un- 
dertaken by the different laboratories in the pulp and 
paper industry is quite properly unknown to the gen- 
eral public. It is considered to be proper because it is 
believed that by far the greater part of the work relates 
to improvements in existing processes or the develop- 
ment of new ones, rather than the investigation of fun- 
damentals such as the constitution of cellulose and sim- 
ilar problems. Since such work has so immediate a 
bearing on the relative supremacy of any plant in its 
given field, it is hardly to be expected that it would be 
advertised very widely until the benefits from the work 
have been collected. While work of the sort mentioned 
might not rate strictly as research among the ‘‘high- 
brows of science, it is virtually the only kind considered 
in this discussion, since it is believed that it is the only 
sort which has any appeal to the papermaking fra- 
ternity. This is because it holds out more promise of 
immediate financial returns and because most of the 
members of the industry have not been educated up to 
an appreciation of the value of long range research. In 
fact, there are few individual plants or groups of plants 
which ean afford to carry out such a program. 

The present state of research cannot be laid to lack 
of problems, the solution of which would benefit the 
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industry as well as the individual plant which solved 
them. A very hasty glance over the various branches 
of pulp and papermaking shows innumerable chances 
for research, some of which have been with us for years 
while some are comparatively new. From these, the 
following have been selected, somewhat at random, as 
being of importance, but of rather general application. 

Among the classics are the utilization of sulphite 
waste liquor and the preparation of useful materials 
from the black liquors of the soda and sulphate proc- 
esses. It is certainly rather a severe criticism of our 
industry that over half of the weight of wood entering 
the digester goes out in a form which is valueless except 
as a fuel in the soda recovery process. Any useful work 
along these lines will have to be on the basis of pro- 
ducing a large volume of some cheap but readily mar- 
ketable product. 

In both the sulphite and soda processes, large 
amounts of cellulose are sacrificed in order to produce 
a pulp of the desired physical characteristics. In the 
ease of the soda process, on poplar wood this loss may 
amount to as much as 450 lb. of fiber per cord of wood 
used. It is probably quite a bit less in the sulphite 
process, but is still very appreciable. Any concern which 
succeeds in saving even half of this loss will incidentally 
save much of its red ink bill. 

The general conception of a fiber is that it resembles 
a smooth walled cylinder, but if the fibers are examined 
in the dry state they will be found very rough and fis- 
sured on the surface. Has this state of affairs anything 
to do with the papermaking value of the fibers, and does 
it influence the strength of the paper? Is it a function 
of the fibers themselves or is it influenced by the severity 
of the cooking process? If the latter, can it be used as 
an index of cooking and worked up into a control test? 

The pebble mill beating test is extensively used as a 
means of testing fibers, but we are still very weak when 
it comes to interpreting the results. There seems to be 
a very wide gap between the pebble mill test and the 
practical results obtained in the mill, but no one can 
yet say whether this is due to the inaccuracy of the peb- 
ble mill test or because so many interfering factors make 
it impossible to judge the effect of fiber characteristics 
in the large beaters. A better means of converting the 
laboratory test into mill results is much needed, or else 
the pebble mill test should be discarded and something 
better substituted. 

Another classic research problem is that of rosin 
sizing. This really should not be called a problem 
because it comes nearer being a hundred problems. It 
starts with the simple little affair of defining what sizing 
is and how it is to be measured and ends away out on 
the frontiers of science where the latest theories are 
being discussed. It is such a big collection of problems 
that any comprehensive work relating to it should be 
undertaken only by a well organized group of workers 
after a carefully co-ordinated plan of attack has been 
laid out. 

In the coating of paper, research problems are so 
numerous that no attempt can be made to mention 
them all. Most of them are of such an intimate nature 
that it is best not to risk a discussion of them, but it is 
safe to say that a better material than our present satin 
white would be very acceptable and that the sealing 
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wax test to show the strength of the coating is not 
always all that might be desirable. A better means of 
proving whether the paper will pick when printed 
would be very acceptable. 

These are just a few of the problems that might be 
said to relate to individual plants. There are others 
which are equally important and in which research 
could do good work if co-operative efforts could be ar- 
ranged. One such would be a study of factors affecting 
the permanence of paper, while another would be the 
relationship of paper, printing ink and press room 
operation. It is believed that studies along this latter 
line would be very profitable to all three branches of the 
industry. At present, such knowledge is very fragmen- 
tary and having been collected with entirely different 
objects in mind it is quite contradictory. If it could be 
correlated and some sound general principles estab- 
lished much progress would be made. 

No, there is no lack of problems, and interesting ones 
at that. There is also no question that the industry 
stands in greater need of their solution than it ever did 
before. It is believed that most executives realize that 
such help is needed but that they are deterred by the 
expense and the impossibility of figuring the exact cost 
in advance. It is much easier to figure what a new 
machine will cost and what it will save over the old one, 
than it is to tell what profitable ideas can be extracted 
from a man’s head. 

Now a word or two as to the research workers them- 
selves and the conditions under which they operate. 
Such persons are probably as varied in disposition and 
habits as the rest of the human race but it appears that 
they can be divided into several general groups. There 
are those who are wrapped up in their work and care 
for little but the opportunity to work on their problems. 
A second class might include those who do equally good 
work but make no bones about telling the world about 
it; while a third class consists of those who do but little 
work, and that of a rather sketchy nature, yet succeed in 
selling their services without difficulty. From the stand- 
point of the conscientious worker it appears to be a most 
unfortunate fact that the salesman type who presents 
very meager facts is given opportunities which are 
withheld from the quiet worker who has a much better 
general grasp of the situation. This is doubtless due in 
part to the lack of technical knowledge of many of those 
in charge of plant operations and to their inability to 
distinguish action from progress. It is a condition 
which seems to be unavoidable while our present type 
of business organization is maintained. 

The young man who contemplates taking up research 
work as a profession should first take careful stock of 
himself and his tendencies. If he is very distinctly of 
the research type, he will have no doubt as to his calling 
and he will be willing to sacrifice much in order to work 
in his chosen field. If at the other extreme, he will find 
so many other lines of work more appealing that again 
there will be no question and he will decide against the 
general field of research. It is the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who belongs to the middle class and who has 
tendencies pulling him in both directions who is to be 
pitied. He should take very careful stock of himself and 
if he cannot fight down his introvert tendencies and 
eannot reconcile himself to having others climb to 
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higher positions over his shoulders he had better select 
some congenial line of work other than research. 

To sum up the situation, research is here and here to 
stay, although it is now suffering a temporary set-back. 
In fact, research has always been here, although not 
necessarily under that name, for the organization which 








has developed new ideas and products has always been 
the one to be prosperous. The young man who really 
wants to do research should, therefore, have no hesita- 
tion in tackling the pulp and paper industry, for the 
density of ignorance in that line is probably fully as 
great as in any other. 


Kraft Waste Heat Boilers 


By L. F. BUNDE, Engineer 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


heat boilers with rotary incinerators in the past 

has been the entrance of excess air at the inlet 
to the rotary. This difficulty was caused by operating 
troubles involved in trying to maintain a reasonably 
tight seal between the smelter hood and rotary, and 
because of the necessity for providing a means for 
removing the black as from the rotary. The conven- 
tional smelter was a rectangular, two-pocket affair, into 
which the black ash was scooped by plates attached to 
the rotary shell. Such an arrangement operated well 
enough in installations without waste heat boilers, but 
it was probably the principal cause of failure where 
such boilers were installed. 

Several designs are now in use to reduce air leakage 
between the rotary and the smelter. In some installa- 
tions the sealing device is water-cooled, while in others 
hinged plates are held against the rotary end ring or 
shell by springs or weights. Both devices reduce air 
leakage to a minimum, but it seems that a part of the 
secondary air could be used as a cooling medium and 
also to improve combustion. 

A number of smelter designs have been adopted in 
recent years to reduce refractory maintenance cost. 
These designs are almost without exception of eylindri- 
eal shape ; and, although some do not attempt to cool the 
refractory, the use of air or water as a cooling medium 
is becoming increasingly popular. In one design pri- 
mary air is circulated through a double jacketed smelter 
wall; while water is circulated through a similar jacket 
or through a wall of tubular construction in other 
designs. The latter design permits the smelter to func- 
tion as a separate boiler, a steaming economizer, or as 
a water wall connected into the circulation of the main 
boiler. 

The smelter unit installed in conjunction with the 
modernized Swedish system installation used an air- 
jacketed lower smelter and a water-cooled upper smelter 
or hood. Part of the water-cooled area was of tubular 
construction under boiler pressure ; while the remaining 
area, including the air seal, was of welded plate con- 
struction and was under practically no pressure. This 
latter scheme is objectionable since it requires a large 
amount of cooling water that carries away heat at a low 
level and of quite limited usefulness. On the other 


O:: of the greatest difficulties in operating waste 


*Continuation of article published in the May number of this 
magazine. 
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hand, the heat in a wall of tubular construction under 
boiler pressure can be utilized for generating steam. 


Liquor and Salt Cake Feeding 

For most efficient operation, the liquor should -be 
introduced into the rotary at as low a percentage of 
moisture as possible and yet fluid enough to handle. 
This moisture content, ranging from 30 to 35 per cent, 
creates a material of such viscosity that its temperature 
must be maintained near the boiling point in order to 
pump it. A low speed, positive displacement, variable 
speed pump is recommended for this service. Valve 
regulation of flow is very difficult. 

The feeding of salt cake is done inefficiently in many 
of the units now operating. Most grades of salt cake 
are in a finely divided form. When such material is 
shoveled into the furnace dry, a part of it is carried 
by the dise evaporators to the stack and thus to the 
atmosphere. Recent tests indicate that this loss may 
be as high as $1.40 per ton of pulp production. Much 
of this loss ean be eliminated by adding uniformly the 
chemical to the liquor before it is fed to the rotary. A 
number of proportioning devices now on the market 
may be used for this purpose. 


Draft and Air Regulation 


The introduction and control of air to produce a uni- 
form CO, in the flue gas is the most important as well 
as the most neglected factor in the operation of waste 
heat units. Air and draft should be as accurately con- 
trolled in a unit of this type as in any modern stoker 
or pulverized fuel fired boiler plant. 

The air supplied to the smelter through the blow 
pipes is from 25 to 40 per cent of the total air required 
for combustion. As the smelter actually acts as a modi- 
fied gas producer, the secondary air should be added 
as soon as the reactions therein are complete or directly 
above the fuel bed where ignition temperatures are 
highest. If this added air is not brought in intimate 
contact with the CO, it might pass through the system 
unburned. For that reason, a definite amount of agita- 
tion or turbulence of air and gases is essential. These 
general principles were adhered to in so far as possible 
in designing the modernized Swedish system installa- 
tion in which secondary air was introduced below the 
hood at right angles to the flow of gases. A damper 
in the boiler outlet, operated by a handwheel at the 
panel, together with a slip-ring variable speed motor on 
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the induced draft fan constituted the control devices 
for the draft. The secondary air was regulated by a 
damper in the supply duct. This damper, likewise, was 
operated by a handwheel at the panel. 

The application of control instruments to kraft waste 
heat fired boilers is another neglected factor of im- 
portance. There is no practical reason why control as 
applied to modern coal fired boilers cannot be applied 
to a waste heat boiler. 

An instrument which would give a direct record of 
COz in the flue gas would be most useful. In the selec- 
tion of the instruments for the modernized Swedish 
system installation, however, a flow meter operating on 
the air flow-steam flow principle was specified as rug- 
gedness and low cost were important requirements. 
Liquor to the smelter must be kept quite uniform in 
order that the accuracy of the flow meter be affected as 
little as possible by variations in moisture in the flue 
gas leaving the boiler. 


Operation and Tests of Modernized 
Swedish System Installation 


The actual results obtained through the operation of 
the installation of the modernized Swedish system, 
although somewhat under the expected performance, 
have been very satisfactory when compared with past 
practice for this type of unit. A typical performance 
test made on the installation may be tabulated as shown 
in the accompanying table. 

In addition, the accompanying graphic illustrations 
show the performance of the unit at different capacities. 
Its expected steam output, if an economizer reducing 
the temperature of the flue gas to the dise evaporator 
to 500 deg. Fahr. were added, is included in one 
of the charts. 





From observations and tests upon this unit to date, 
it is believed that certain changes to increase steam out- 
put should be incorporated in the design of future units. 
Anyone familiar with the operation of the Swedish 
system is aware of the almost absolute lack of flexibility 
of such a unit. The evaporating capacity of the rotary 
governs the operation of the rest of the unit including 
the steam output where waste heat boilers are installed. 
The following suggestions covering design changes are 
offered as a means for overcoming this objectionable 
feature :-— 

1—A movable feed pipe, adjustable while in opera- 
tion, would permit the point in the rotary at which the 
liquor is introduced to be varied, thereby controlling, 
over a certain range, the evaporation in this piece of 
equipment. 

2—A method for withdrawing a part of the black 
ash to permit the supply of dry fuel to be varied would 
improve the operation of the smelter, which is quite 
eritical for good recovery. 

3—Both smelter and hood should be made of tubular 
construction to operate under boiler pressure. 

4—Diameter of rotary should be increased to reduce 
gas velocities. 

5—Economizer should be added if maximum steam 
output is desired. 

6—A device should be installed to automatically 
maintain the viscosity of the liquor that is fed to the 
unit. 

The primary purposes behind these changes would 
be to decrease the heat carried away in the cooling 
water, and to decrease the flue gas temperature leaving 
the boiler or economizer. As an additional comment, 
it might be said that chemical recovery takes place en- 
tirely in the smelter, while steam generation is affected 
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practically only by the treatment of the gases after 
they leave the smelter. Considered from any angle, 
the conditions which promote good boiler operation also 
promote good recovery. 

The principal reason that chemical pulp waste heat 
boilers in the past have been inefficient or indifferently 
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successful is that such installations were, in most cases. 
engineered and installed by pulp mill operators rather 
than by combustion engineers and steam plant design- 
ers. With due respect to the operators, they were enter- 
ing a highly specialized field in attempting such work. 
Wood substance in the liquor is a specific fuel and re- 
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quires specific treatment to obtain best combustion re- 
sults. It is an engineer’s problem and the field for im- 
provement over present practice is quite extensive. Of 
course, in utilizing the services of an engineer for such 
work, it is absolutely necessary to have close co-opera- 
tion between the engineer and pulp mill operator both 
before and after the installation is completed. 


o ¢ ¢ 
@ AT THE annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, President Roosevelt said: ‘‘I ask that you trans- 
late your welfare into the welfare of the whole, that you 
view recovery in terms of the nation rather than in 
terms of the particular industry or the particular unit 
of a particular industry, that you have the vision to lay 
aside special and selfish interests, that you have vision 
to think and act for a well-rounded national recovery. 
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Lithographic Papers 
Affected by Humidity 


HYSICAL tests to determine the strength prop- 

erties of lithographic papers at different relative 
humidities ranging from 28 per cent to 7214 per cent 
were made recently at the Bureau of Standards. The 
results indicate that the strength of such papers varies 
according to the relative humidity of the atmosphere 
surrounding them, but different properties fallow dif- 
ferent trends with humidity changes. In general, the 
resistance of paper to tearing, or breaking when folded 
increased as relative humidity went up and decreased 
as it went down as a result of improved flexibility im- 
parted by moisture absorbed from the air; but the 
resistance to tensile breaking and bursting decreased 
as the humidity increased. 

In the vicinity of 50 per cent relative humidity, an 
increase in relative humidity of 10 points increased the 
folding endurance and tearing strength approximately 
10 per cent and decreased the bursting strength and 
tensile breaking strength approximately 1 per cent and 
5 per cent, respectively. Variations in strength of such 
magnitude are apparently not significant in printing 
plants having atmosphere controlled within reasonable 
limits. However, extremely large changes in humidity 
should obviously be avoided. 

Further information has been obtained at the 
Bureau of Standards to assist lithographers in over- 
coming misregister of successive color prints, which is 
the most prolific source of waste in the industry. 

Five samples of lithographic papers, representative 
of the different types of papers most commonly used in 
offset printing, have been studied at eight different 
temperatures, ranging from 68 deg. Fahr. to 110 deg. 
Fahr. Dimension changes, the most common cause of 
misregister, were determined by measuring specimens 
approximately 24 by 24 inches to .001 inch, and mois- 
ture content changes were determined by weighing 
somewhat smaller samples on a chemical balance to 
.0001 gram. The relative humidity was maintained 
constant at 45 per cent throughout so that the tem- 
perature was the only factor varied. 

The temperature changes resulted in regular mois- 
ture content changes, the average change being 0.2 per 
cent per 10 deg. Fahr. temperature change for the five 
papers studied. The moisture content varied inversely 
with the temperature, that is, the moisture content of 
the paper went down as the temperature went up and 
increased as the temperature fell. 

All changes in moisture contents of the papers were 
accompanied by proportionate dimensional changes. 
The same relationship between moisture content and 
dimensions was found to exist as when moisture con- 
tent changes resulted from humidity variations, and 
a single smooth curve was obtained when plotting 
moisture contents against dimensions with both tem- 
perature and relative humidity varied. Therefore it 
appears that the dimensions of such papers vary 
directly with moisture content regardless of whether 
moisture content changes result from variations in 
relative humidity or temperature, at least within the 
range ordinarily encountered. 
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Light Sensitive Control 






in the Paper Industry 


where control of concentration of liquids is a 

necessity. The concentration of acids in the paper 
stock suspension and the concentration of caustic in 
the alkaline wood pulp processes are typical examples 
of the type of liquors that must be controlled. 

For years the control of these concentrations has 
depended upon the expensive, slow and inaccurate 
method of colormetric analysis. Expensive and slow 
because it must depend upon human observation, and 
inaccurate because of the human element in the exami- 
nation. The control is further complicated by the fact 
that the analyst must take corrective measures and 
either hopes that they are sufficient or valuable time 
is wasted waiting for the correction to take effect before 
he can obtain a check sample. 

Recent developments in the matching of colors, 
measuring the intensity of smoke, and the automatic 
control of illumination by photo-electric means indi- 
cated that colorimetric process control might be ob- 
tained automatically by some modification of this new 
equipment which had been proven commercially suc- 
cessful. A study was made of the variables encoun- 
tered and their effect upon the photo-tube. It was found 
that in the majority of cases where a clear liquor can 
be obtained and an indicator added, the photo-tube can 
very accurately measure the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion and instigate necessary corrective action to main- 
tain hydrogen ion concentration at a given point. 

One interesting result of this study was that in all 


I: THE paper industry there are many processes 
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By J. V. ALFRIEND and R. R. BAKER 
Industrial Engineers 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 


types of automatic control involving hydrogen ion con- 
centration it was necessary to allow an inoperative 
time after each correction so that the effect of the cor- 
rection could take place before the equipment at- 
tempted’ a second correction. Therefore, in order to 
make such equipment operative over a variety of ap- 
plications, it must, of necessity, have an adjustable 
amount of correction and an adjustable inoperative 
time. : 

Two concentration regulator schemes have been 
worked out and are presented to the industry for 
approval. 

The first, or balanced bridge arrangement, utilizes 
two light sensitive photo-tubes which simultaneously 
inspect the light transmitted through a sample of the 
liquor of unknown concentration taken from the process 
and the light transmitted through a standard color- 
metric sample of known concentration. The second, 
or null method, uses a single photo-tube inspecting 
simultaneously the light transmitted by the unknown 
sample and the known sample. 

The balanced bridge arrangement utilizes proven 
light sensitive circuits to accomplish automatic hydro- 
gen ion control. It has the slight disadvantage of re- 
quiring recalibration from time to time because of the 
possible ageing of the tubes. No such recalibration is 
necessary with the mull method because, when the 
hydrogen ion concentration has been corrected a zero 
response is obtained from the equipment. The advan- 
tage of the balanced bridge regulators arrangement 
is that it can also be used as an indicator, whereas the 
null method does not provide for its use as an indicator 
without means for recalibration which it is designed 
to avoid as a regulator. Otherwise, the two schemes 
are very similar in economy, speed and accuracy. 

Figure 1 shows a balanced bridge arrangement of, 
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Fig. 1—Concentration Regulator Balanced Bridge Circuit 
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Fig. 2—Concentration On Mater ‘Sheft 


Regulator Null Method 


photo-tubes designed to regulate the hydrogen ion con- 
centration. The mechanical equipment such as sam- 
pling, filtering, adding of indicator and placing before 
the photo-tube are omitted because these features will 
change with individual applications. It should be 
noted. that only minor changes of the equipment shown 
in the diagram are required to make it applicable to 
the control of the solenoid or motor operated valves, 
or motor operated rheostats and similar equipment en- 
countered in regulating the flow of solids, liquids and 
gases. (Figure 1 indicates motor operated rheostat. ) 

Two photo-tubes, 7 and 8 in Figure 1, are connected 
in a Wheatstone bridge circuit which is supplied with 
direct current by a B eliminator. These tubes are 
illuminated from the same light source which is not 
shown in the diagram. In front of one tube is placed 
a standard color sample, while the fluid to be controlled 
flows through a similar glass tube in front of the other 
photo-tube. It is apparent that any variations in light 
intensity due to varying lamp voltages will not have 
any effect on the balanced bridge circuit. If the hydro- 
gen ion concentration of the unknown fluid changes, 
the bridge becomes unbalanced which unbalances the 
bias on the amplifier tube and causes current to flow 
through one of the two grid glow tubes. This sets in 
operation the relay circuits which cause an adjustment 
to be made in the supply of the varying chemical and 
which also sets in motion the two timing circuits. These 
two timing circuits provide the adjustable amount of 
correction and the adjustable inoperative time men- 
tioned as being required from this sort of device.* 

As previously mentioned, the null method was de- 
signed to eliminate the necessity for recalibration in- 
volved in the balanced bridge arrangement; both ar- 
rangements, of course, being equally flexible in regulat- 
ing hydrogen ion concentration of a given solution by 
controlling the feed of the variable constituent. 
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Figure 2 shows the null method photo-tube circuit, 
which is interchangeable with the balanced bridge cir- 
cuit shown in Figure 1. For a concentration regulator, 
either photo-tube circuit may be used with the same 
timing equipment shown on Figure 1. (Relays III 
and IV are identical in Figures 1 and 2.) 

Briefly, the null method operates on the following 
principle: The light beams from a single light source 
are directed through a system of mirrors and lenses 
through two’ different paths onto a single photo-tube 
in such a manner that one beam passes through a stand- 
ard color sample and the other beam passes’ through 
the unknown liquid. An apertured diaphragm is ro- 
tated in the path of the two beams so as to vary the 
cross section of the beams permitted to pass through 
the two liquids. The sum of the apertured areas A 
and B are always equal to unity. The aperture A 
varies from zero to 100 per cent while the aperture B 
varies from 100 per cent to zero. 

Thus, if the light transmitting qualities of the two 
liquids are identical, the illumination of the photo-tube 
will be unchanged as the diaphragm is rotated and 
therefore the output of the amplifier tube or its plate 
current will be constant direct current. With constant 
direct current impressed on the primary of the trans- 
former 7’, there will be no output from the secondary, 
and relays III and IV will not be energized. 

If the light transmitting quality of one of the liquids 
deviates a small amount from that of the other, the 
illumination of the photo-tube will vary as the dia- 
phragm is rotated and the plate current of the amplifier 
tube will therefore become a pulsating direct current. 
With pulsating direct current impressed on the pri- 
mary of the transformer 7 the secondary will deliver 
only the alternating component which in phase position 
and magnitude will be proportional to the deviation 
in light transmitting qualities of the unknown fluid 
from that of the standard fluid. Since this alternating 
component is rectified by a mechanically driven com- 
mutator on the shaft of the motor which drives the 
diaphragm, the direct current obtained will be propor- 
tional in sign and magnitude to this same deviation 
in light transmitting quality. With relay III set to 
pick up at a minimum value of positive current, and 
relay IV set to pick up at a minimum value of negative 
current, the corrective control circuit and the timing 
cycle shown in Figure 1 will be set in operation. 

Since this cireuit is a zero or null method and this 
feature is obtained by filtering out the direct com- 
ponent of the plate current of the amplifier tube, the 
regulator is insensitive to gradual changes of tempera- 
ture or voltage. 

The concentration regulator schemes presented pro- 
vide the accuracy, reliability and economy required of 
such devices. They also provide an adjustable amount 
of correction for each sample observed together with an 
adjustable inoperative time while awaiting the effects 
of one correction. Thus, the equipment as designed 
may be applied to various uses, the major problem be- 
ing the manner in which the unknown sample is pre- 
pared and placed before the eye of the photo-tube. 





1For detail description of the operation of this control circuit 
see Light Sensitive Process Control by J. V. Alfriend, Jr., A. I. E. B. 
Paper No. 33-45, presented at the Mid-Winter Convention of the 
A. I. E. E., New York, January 23-27, 1933. 
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By B. OFFEN 
Air Conditioning Engineer 


il printer, lithographer and man- 


ufacturer of paper products are con- 
tinually faced with the problem of mois- 
ture content of paper and the humidity 
control of the air in the plant. Paper 
that is not uniform in moisture content 
results in non-uniform stretch or con- 
traction. and develops curled as well as 
wavy edges. Such a sheet causes con- 
siderable trouble. 


Paper is very hygroscopic. It readily 
picks up moisture in humid air and 
gives up moisture in dry air. If freely 


exposed to the air, paper will quickly 
adjust itself to the moisture in the air 
and arrive at a point of balance or 
equilibrium. The average stock exposed 
to air at 20 per cent relative humidity 
will contain an average moisture con- 
tent of 3.5 per cent. This same stock 
exposed to air at 70 per cent relative 
humidity will raise its moisture con- 


tent to about 8 per cent. 
The Bureau of Standards has made 
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Hygroscopicity of Paper 
Develops Need for Humidity Control 









Flat-bed two-color pressroom supplied with conditioned air 


exhaustive tests to ascertain the in- 
crease in length and width of a sheet 
exposed to different relative humidities. 
From these findings, it is conservative 
to say that a sheet 48 inches by 60 
inches, when exposed to a change in rela- 
tive humidity of 30-40 per cent, will in- 
crease 4% to % of an inch in length. 
This increase in length may appear to 
be unusual, but plants at different times 
have experienced this, or nearly this, 
condition due to unseasonable weather 
changes. 

A review of the daily records of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau will show changes 
in relative humidity from 25-90 per cent 
for quite a number of days. Of course, 
the daily temperatures are partly re- 
sponsible for the wide range. Further 
investigations will show that for prac- 
tically every day in the year there are 
changes in the relative humidity of the 
air of 25-50 per cent. This is due to the 
cool evening temperatures and warmer 
afternoon temperatures in addition to 


the variations of moisture in the air. 

A printing plant exposed to such va- 
riations must of necessity keep windows 
closed to prevent such fluctuations in 
the plant. Keeping the temperature 
from falling below a certain point also 
reduces considerably the extent of the 
variations. Yet, practically all uncon- 
ditioned plants will show variations of 
20-40 per cent in relative humidity de- 
pending on the condition of the outside 
weather as well as the condition within 
the plant. 

Color work requires absolute control 
of the sheet. Accuracy and precision 
are required in the preparation of plates 
for high class work. Considerable make- 
ready time is used to obtain perfect 
alignment. Yet not an unusual change 
in humidity in the press room will af- 
fect the dimensions of the sheet to the 
extent that it will throw out of gear all 
of the above outlined work. 

When one considers the efforts di- 
rected to obtain accuracy on the press it 
is reasonable to assume that negligence 
has been allowed to carry on with re- 
gard te the control of paper. Where 
paper has changed in a run that is 
partly finished, quite frequently the pa- 
per is racked in a heated room and ex- 
posed to circulating fans to remove the 
excess moisture. This treatment makes 
the sheets uniform even though it may 
not bring the paper back to its original 
dimensions. 

Sheets in stack form will wrinkle and 
curl when the moisture in the air is not 
balanced with the moisture in the pa- 
per. The edges of the sheets, to the 
extent of 2 inches to 3 inches inside the 
stack, will either give up moisture or 
take on moisture. The fact that the 
entire sheet does not expand or con- 
tract uniformly causes the edges to 
wave and curl. This puts an added 
strain to the edges. Sometimes these 
curls and wrinkles cannot be taken out 
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Offset department of printing plant showing dif- 
fuser outlets in conditioned air supply duct 


if the expansion has gone beyond the 
elastic point. 

A wavy sheet may be considered as 
equivalent to a warped surface. The ex- 
cess surface of the sheet will result in 
a wrinkle when run on the press. 

Plants that are unconditioned and 
earry a humidity that is very low de- 
velop a high static electricity. Humid 
air acts as a conductor and carries away 
static developed in the sheet. Not all 
of the static is removed through the air, 
but it removes sufficient to allow the 
paper to be continually put through the 
press. 

Binderies and manufacturing plants 
usually suffer from lack of humidity 
rather than too much humidity. A high 
moisture content in the stock permits 
of a more satisfactory folding and creas- 
ing without cracking of the surface. 
The proper moisture content in the air 
reduces the static to a negligible point 
and permits satisfactory work on the 
various types of assembling machines. 

Paper for printing and lithographing 
should be stored in a room containing 
the desired relative humidity. If the 
paper is stored in a separate room, con- 
sidered as a paper storage room, a rel- 
ative humidity should be maintained in 
this room similar to that maintained in 
the press room. In other words, if a 
press room is operated at 55 per cent 
relative humidity, the storage room 
should be maintained at 55 per cent 
relative humidity. Under this arrange- 
ment, there is no chance for the paper 
changing at any time while it is being 
converted to a finished product. 

t is important, of course, that the 
paper delivered to the plant from the 
paper mill or warehouse has a moisture 
content balanced to the moisture of the 
air in the plant. Assume, for example, 
that paper exposed to the air at 55 per 
cent relative humidity contains 6 per 
cent moisture. Then paper brought into 
the plant should contain 6 per cent 
moisture. With this arrangement there 
is very little chance for any change tak- 
ing place in the paper. But should the 
paper be received with a moisture con- 
tent different from that desired, the 
paper will have to adjust itself to the 
plant condition. If in stack form, wavy 
ends and curling will develop necessi- 
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tating the stacking of the paper and 
circulating air through the paper so 
that it will become adjusted and uni- 
form to the air in the room. 

Several plants have equipment to 
rack paper and to circulate air through 
it because the moisture content of the 
paper furnished them is different from 
that which they can use. Storage rooms 
at the source of supply, whether mill or 
warehouse, should maintain a humidity 
at a point averaging what may be de- 
sired by the printing plants. If paper 
is stored sufficiently long at the source 
of supply in a dry or humid room, the 
sheet when delivered to the plant will 
have to be thoroughly seasoned before 
it can be used. The importance of main- 
taining a uniform moisture content in 
the entire sheet cannot be overstressed 
since uniformity in moisture content 
means uniformity in the physical di- 
mensions. 

Considerable difference of opinion, 
however, exists regarding the relative 
humidity to be maintained in printing 
and lithographing plants. Certain plants 
operate satisfactorily with humidities 
at 45 per cent and others with humid- 
ities as high as 65 per cent. It is un- 
derstood, of course, that once a plant 
selects a relative humidity within the 
above range that it maintain that hu- 
midity constantly. In other words, if 
a plant decides on 50 per cent, it should 
maintain its storage room at 50 per cent 
and adjust all the paper to 50 per cent. 
The same procedure should be followed 
by a plant that prefers 65 per cent rel- 
ative humidity. No plant can vary hu- 
midity anywhere between 45-65 per cent 
and expect satisfactory results. 

Printing and lithographing plants, 
nevertheless, can operate at any tem- 
perature from 75 deg. Fahr. up to a 
reasonably comfortable point. In fact, 
some plants are operated at 75 deg. 
Fahr. and others at 80 deg. and even 
85 deg. Fahr. 

Some printing and lithographing 
plants today are equipped with complete 
air conditioning apparatus, including 
dehumidifying. Such an arrangement 
of apparatus will maintain a predeter- 
mined temperature and a predetermined 
relative humidity at all times. Such a 
condition, of course, is ideal, but not 


Air-conditioned box-making and assembling room. 
Note air supply outlets 


many plants can afford the investment. 

It is economical, nevertheless, for a 
plant to install a humidifying, ventilat- 
ing and cooling system without dehu- 
midifying apparatus. Such an arrange- 
ment permits humidity and temperature 
control during the winter and cool in- 
termediate periods, and humidity con- 
trol during the summer by increasing 
the temperature. The regular air wash- 
ing equipment, however, as part of the 
system permits the temperature to be 
maintained close to 85 deg. Fahr., not 
a bad temperature when the outside at- 
mosphere is 90 deg. or over. Such a 
system when properly designed and in- 
stalled pays for itself in approximately 
three years. 

Cannot the paper industry profit from 
similar installations? 


o ¢ ¢ 
*® Decision of Customs Court 
on Swedish Kraft 


The United States Customs Court has 
rendered decision upon review in two 
cases involving Swedish kraft paper, 
one being of a special machine glazed 
type, and the other a standard grade. 
In each case the court allowed the duti- 
able value claimed by the importer, 
which is about 1 cent per pound less 
than that at which the customs officials 
fixed the proper value. In the case of 
the envelope kraft for Springfield en- 
velope manufacturers the ruling was 
that the invoice price was correct, as it 
was made especially for the American 
market, and had therefore no home mar- 
ket value. In the case of the standard 
kraft, the court held that inasmuch as 
such paper is only sold in counter rolls 
and sheets in England, the sale in jum- 
bo rolls for the United States made it 
a paper without a home value, and 
therefore dutiable at the basis on which 
invoiced. 

Customs officials have refused to ad- 
mit Swedish kraft wrapping at Los An- 
geles on a dutiable value of 1% cents. 

Testimony in a test case as to duti- 
ability of lamp shade bristol has been 
completed at Philadelphia. This was 
the second hearing on this case in Phila- 
delphia, in addition to the hearing at 
New York. 
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Green Bay 


atmosphere of the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association may be taken as a criterion. 

The convention, held on June 8, 9 and 
10, 1933, at Green Bay, Wis., was not only 
unusually well attended, but was also 
pervaded with a spirit of unbounded op- 
timism. The registration alone in- 
cluded the names of approximately five 
hundred persons, including superintend- 
ents and guests. To some the trek to 
Green Bay was a long one, for there were 
those in attendance from Newfoundland, 
the Atlantic coast states, the South, the 
Pacific coast, and intervening territory 
as well as from Canada. All of them 
seemed to bring news of good cheer—in- 
creased operation of mills, and more 
business. 

As a preliminary to the convention 
proper, the convention committee staged 
a sports jamboree on June 7, and that 
same evening the Ancient Order of Chi- 
nese Paper Makers, with Fred C. Boyce 
in the role of Confucius, held its initia- 
tion exercises. Both of these functions 
brought many to the convention early, 
and today finds some of them better golf- 
ers, better trapshooters, and perchance 
better papermakers since the mysteries 
of ancient Chinese art was said to be re- 
vealed to some of them. 

With the play day over, the conven- 
tion was called to order promptly at 
10:00 a. m. on the morning of June 8 in 
the Crystal ball room of Hotel Northland 
by F. J. Timmerman of the Northern 
Paper Mills and general chairman of 
the convention. Mr. Timmerman then 
turned over the gavel to William H. 
Brydges, president of the association, 
who presided throughout the rest of the 
convention. 

Invocation was pronounced by Rt. Rev. 
Paul P. Rhode, D.D., Bishop of the Green 
Bay Diocese, and the secretary read the 
“In Memoriam.” John V. Diener, Mayor 
of Green Bay, was then introduced and 
in a very pleasing manner he welcomed 
every one in attendance to the city of 
Green Bay. He told how deeply grateful 
the city was to its local paper industry, 
mentioned that Green Bay was to cele- 
brate its 300th birthday next year, and 
invited every one to return at that time. 
Herbert Randall of Champion Coated 
Paper Company, who at a later session 
of the convention was elected president 
of the association for the ensuing year, 
responded to Mr. Diener and thanked 
him for his hearty welcome. 

The president, William Brydges, then 
read his message. In his message were 
stressed the problems of foreign compe- 
tition and depreciated currencies as well 
as price stabilization. He also outlined 
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Fourteenth annual convention reflects 
optimism. Program extensive and all 
sessions unusually well attended 


the privileges of membership in the as- 
sociation and emphasized the responsi- 
bility of the association to the industry 
of which it is a part. In concluding his 
remarks, Mr. Brydges offered his con- 
gratulations in behalf of the association 
to the executives of the pulp and paper 
mills of America and to the machinery 
manufacturers and the equipment and 
supply people, and expressed his appre- 
ciation to every one who in any way had 
helped to make the past year as well as 
former years of the association success- 
ful. 


Many Papers Presented 
at Thursday Sessions 

After the appointment of committees 
by the president, the first paper of the 
formal program, a joint paper by J. W. 
Stack and A. Hutchinson of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana) was read. This 
paper, divided into two parts, touched 
upon the lubrication of ball and roller 
bearings, and the lubrication of gear 
reduction sets. It was pointed out that 
in the selection of the type or grade of 
lubricant best suited for any particular 
ball or roller bearing installation there 
were two important factors to consider: 
namely, the speed and the temperature 
at which they will operate; and the 
method by which the lubricant is to be 
applied, or the type of lubricating sys- 
tem. 

In discussing the lubrication of reduc- 
tion gears, the spur, helical, herring- 
bone, spiral bevel, mitre, worm, and hy- 
poid types of gears were each touched 
upon. Methods of lubricating these 
various types of gears were explained 
briefly with emphasis being placed upon 
the lubrication of the worm and the hy- 
poid. The hypoid gear was said to be 
one of the outstanding developments in 
gear drives for the pulp and paper in- 
dustry within recent years, and that the 
oil industry in co-operation with gear 
manufacturers had developed three gen- 
eral classes of lubricants for this serv- 
ice. These lubricants were designated 
as sulphurized oils or greases, lead or 
zinc soap lubricants, and oils or greases 
containing chlorides. It was further 
pointed out that the essential points to 
consider in the selection of such a lubri- 
cant were stability of lubricant and the 
degree of abrasiveness of the lubricant. 

Visual education has been emphasized 
by many educators in recent years, but 
it is believed that never was its value 
more clearly shown than by Allen Hyer 
of the Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, who in the next paper actually 
built up from jig-saw puzzle-like parts 
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a modernized cylinder machine before 
the eyes of a most attentive group. As 
his background, he used a mill interior 
sketched on building board and upon 
which the felt lines of this machine were 
shown. He pointed out that the top felt 
was the pick-up felt and then proceeded 
to set up the machine from the numer- 
ous small parts that had actually been 
cut to scale. First, the five 60-inch diam- 
eter cylinder molds were placed into 
position, and the five vats to suit. The 
vats of the modernized machine were 
said to have been made of metal—cast 
iren ends and circles of copper. The 
whipper stand was then located and was 
followed by the placing of the various 
rolls. Rubber covered rolls were in red, 
while brass rolls were gilded. 

The felt, as it left the vat section, 
passed over a Downingtown extractor 
roll which in the model machine was 
placed into position along with two 24- 
inch primary suction press rolls, a 30- 
inch diameter suction first press, a suc- 
tion second press a little larger than the 
first and a third press modernized from 
the third press of the old machine. Hy- 
draulic lifts were shown to be used on 
each press. 

With the wet end completed, Mr. Hyer 
proceeded to erect the dryer section, a 
section consisting of 126 vertical dryers, 
thirteen of which followed a size press. 

The size press was said to have been 
made from one press of the old machine. 
The top roll was of brass, while the bot- 
tom roll was rubber covered. 

Not to be outdone by any erection 
engineer Mr. Hyer then placed ladders 
in position along the dryer section, ar- 
ranged walkways where necessary, built 
up two calender stacks — the first of 
seven rolls, the second of nine, and then 
placed the reel into position with its 
jumbo roll of paper already wound upon 
it. 

As a grand finale, two miniature men, 
one representing Roy Kelly of Marathon 
Paper Mills, and the other, Frank Tim- 
merman of Northern, were then set into 
position to run it. 

This presentation was very novel and 
was extremely interesting. 

A subject that has commanded more 
or less attention by the industry for 
many years, but particularly during the 
past few years, was next covered in a 
paper entitled, “New and Future Uses of 
Paper.” This paper presented by Ed- 
ward T. A. Coughlin, reviewed some of 
the recent developments and mentioned 
several possible future trends. New 
sulphite bond papers entering an over- 
crowded market, and being merchan- 

















dised successfully, was cited by Mr. 
Coughlin as a new use for paper since 
the papers have been able to obtain 
recognition. .The possibility of produc- 
ing a transparent paper equal in quality 
to film stock now produced from cellu- 
lose esters was suggested to Mr. Cough- 
lin by one of the country’s foremost 
research engineers who also was of the 
opinion that provision might be made 
to reinforce and weatherproof it so that 
a flexible glass might be produced and 
marketed. Another correspondent pre- 
dicted that paper will enter fields which 
are now occupied solely by textile fab- 
rics; that a market awaits the intro- 
duction of a suitable wash cloth, dusters, 
and the like; that good progress has al- 
ready been made in the field of leather 
substitutes; that various combinations 
of textile and paper products will re- 
sult; and that it is very likely that 
liquids will be transported in paper 
sacks of suitable construction. 

Reference was made to the produc- 
tion of opaque papers and to the use 
of paper bottles for the distribution of 
nationally advertised motor oils, paper 
eartons for four, eight, and sixteen 
pounds of lard, paper for jig-saw puzzles, 
paper for use in conjunction with radio 
advertising, paper containers for the 
transportation of beer, laminated paper 
board for rddio sets, and match board 
for paper matches. It was also suggested 
that kapok fiber for use as an insulat- 
ing material was being produced on a 
fourdrinier machine. 

Paper rugs, paper curtains, towels, 
face tissues, napkins, cups, plates, table 
covers, waxed paper and tissues for food 
wraps were among the paper products 
mentioned as being found in most house- 
holds. Among the suggestions offered 
for new uses to satisfy family needs 
were: Ten-cent paper umbrellas, black 
kraft paper overshoes, waterproof paper 
ponchos, paper vests furnishing warmth, 
and a paper envelope covering for mi- 
lady’s bonnet to protect it from the rain. 

A picture was also painted covering 
the future of paper wall-boards, lami- 
nated papers, bleached kraft papers, and 
the like. Auto tires and auto bodies 
made of paper or fibrous molded mate- 
rial were suggested as future items for 
consideration. 

“The Windowless Paper Mill” was 
the title of the paper presented at the 
close of the first morning’s session by 
A. E. Montgomery, of the J. O. Ross En- 
gineering Corporation. In this paper 
Mr. Montgomery explained the reasons 
behind the building of the windowless 
mill by the Blandin Paper Co., Grand 
Rapids, Minn., described the new con- 
struction, and made some very interest- 
ing statements concerning the results 
obtained. The reasons given for the 
windowless construction were uniform 
lighting and the uniform handling of air 
for ventilation at all times. 

The new construction comprised an 
addition to an existing two-machine 
mill. A new finishing room building 
and train shed were built onto the old 
finishing room and connecting to a new 
machine room and machine room base- 
ment. The finishing room building was 


128 feet long by 80 feet wide, exclusive 
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of train shed, and was designed to 
afford space for finishing, storage, shops, 
and store room. The new machine room 
and machine room basement was built 
to house one machine and approximated 
320 feet in length and 50 feet in width. 
Hollow tile and brick veneer were used 
for the walls while wood was used for 
the roof. The exterior walls were pan- 
eled with brick of several colors to 
present a pleasing architectural ap- 
pearance. Mercury vapor lamps, Gen- 
eral Electric Cooper-Hewitt units hav- 
ing Uviol tubes, were installed for 
lighting the interior. 

This construction, together with the 
installation of the ventilating equip- 
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ment, has enabled the new machine 
room to be heated and ventilated with 
an unusually low supply air tempera- 
ture. Except in the most extremely 
cold weather all heating in the new 
paper machine room, paper machine 
room basement, old finishing room, 
three floors of the new finishing room, 
and a portion of the wet end of the old 
machine room is accomplished entirely 
with heat recovered from the Briner 
economizers. Another interesting re- 
sult of this construction, according to 
Mr. Montgomery, is that temperature 
within the mill does not change mate- 
rially over the week-end shut-down, and 
for the same reason does not change 
with outside temperature conditions as 
rapidly as in the ordinary mill. He 
also expressed the opinion that further 
windowless mills may be expected now 
that precedent has been broken. 

At the joint luncheon which followed 
the presentation of Mr. Montgomery’s 
paper, Frank P. Vaughan of Bay West 
Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis., acting as 
toastmaster, introduced Edward F. 
Flynn of the Great Northern Railway 
after several old-time songs had been 
sung. Mr. Flynn talked upon the sub- 
ject of “Transportation.” Speaking with 
the rapidity of machine gun firing he 
not only gave an inspirational address, 
but also presented numerous facts and 
figures relative to the railroad situation 
and the tax problems of the country. 





This luncheon program was completed 
with the presentation of prizes to those 
who had taken part in the Olympic activ- 
ities of the day before. 

An extremely interesting paper on 
“The Properties of Paper Pigmented. 
with Zinc Sulphide” was read by 
Howard M. Cyr, Chief of the Funda- 
mental Pigment Section, Research Di- 
vision, The New Jersey Zinc Co., as the 
first paper of the afternoon session. His 
remarks for the most part were confined 
to results obtained from research ac- 
tivities, which were started over a year 
ago by The New Jersey Zinc .Company 
at the Institute of Paper Chemistry in 
Appleton and which are still in progress 
both at the Institute and in the Re- 
search Laboratories of The New Jersey 
Zinc Company. 

Mr. Cyr pointed out that a high re- 
fractive index and an optimum particle 
size were the two most important prop- 
erties of a pigment being used to de- 
velop capacity in paper. The refractive 
index of zinc sulphide (the property of 
the pigment particle to bend back the 
light rays which strike it) was given 
as 2.37 as compared to 2.01 for zinc 
oxide 1.65 for barium sulphate, 1.56 
for clay (kaolin), 1.56 for calcium car- 
bonate, 1.55 for talc, 1.53 for paper 
(cellulose), 1.53 for gypsum, 1.52 for 
tung oil, 1.48 for linseed oil, and 1.48 
for paraffin. The optimum particle size 
for such a pigment was said to be about 
25 microns (.00001 in.). 

It was discovered during the labora- 
tory investigation and was later con- 
firmed in commercial mills that zinc 
sulphide pigment sterilizes the paper 
furnish. Original sample jars from the 
laboratory experiments, now over a 
year old, show no evidence of decompo- 
sition or deterioration in those contain- 
ing zinc sulphide pigments, whereas the 
control samples and those containing 
ordinary fillers deteriorated very rap- 
idly during the warm summer months. 
Likewise, badly slimed equipment in 
commercial plant operation, when these 
pigments were used, has been com- 
pletely cleaned within a few hours. 

It has been found that zinc sulphide 
pigment is not thrown out of stock by 
stock cleaners of the centrifugal type; 
that it has a surprisingly small effect 
on the physical strength of paper; and 
that it causes papers with the one ex- 
ception. of 100 per cent rag content stock 
to resist degradation. Furthermore, 
the pigment operates to hide any yellow 
color generated in the paper fibers on 
ageing. 

The incorporation of zinc sulphide 
pigment in the paper was said to offer 
no fundamental operating difficulties, 
since it may be added dry or in slurry 
form to the beater and disperses within 
a few minutes throughout the stock. 
Under very adverse conditions reten- 
tion figures around 30 per cent have 
been experienced, while more favorable 
conditions result in 50 per cent to 75 
per cent retention. One mill which has 
a nearly completely closed white water 
system is obtaining 95 per cent reten- 
tion of the zinc sulphide pigment. 

In concluding his remarks Mr. Cyr 
mentioned the value of these pigments 
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as coating agents, and suggested that 
in this field zinc oxide as well as the 
sulphide gave very satisfactory results. 

Following the presentation of Mr. Cyr’s 
paper, C. M. Baker, Engineer, American 
Paper and Pulp Association, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Brydges. 

In his paper on “White Water Prob- 
lems,” using a blackboard to illustrate 
his talk, Mr. Baker briefly outlined six 
problems involving the utilization of 
white water from a fourdrinier, a 
Yankee, and a Harper fourdrinier when 
lapped stock was used; a cylinder ma- 
chine when lapped or dry stock was 
used; a machine when supplied with 
slush stock; the use of white water in 
the pulp mill or in the preparation of 
stock; and the control of slime. The 
first four of the problems were ex- 
plained through the use of diagrams 
so that the methods employed for han- 
dling them might be more easily under- 
stood. In discussing the use of white 
water in the pulp mill and in the prepa- 
ration of the raw materials, Mr. Baker 
recommended, in general, that all white 
water should be reclaimed, returned 
and reused as near its source as pos- 
sible; that the counter current method 
should be used in washing stock and 
fresh water supplied only where neces- 
sary to wash the finished product; that 
the dilution of stock before the deckers 
or thickeners should always be with 
white water; and that white water re- 
turned from the paper mill should be 
used to the fullest extent possible. He 
emphasized the fact in his last problem 
that slime control was absolutely nec- 
essary for successful white water utili- 
zation, and stated that the ammonia 
chlorine treatment had been found to 
be the most effective means of control. 

Numerous contingent problems en- 
countered through placing into effect 
the methods outlined in the several 
problems were presented as questions 
by Mr. Baker for joint consideration 
and discussion somewhat later at the 
convention. He wanted to know if it 
was possible to use bleach wash water 
to wash sulphite pulp in the blow pits, 
the effluent from deckers or Oliver wash- 
ers for dilution before the decker or 
washer, paper machine white water to 
wash bleached pulp, colored white water 
from the machine in the pulp mill, wash 
water from the preparation of rags or 
other stock or to use white water in 
connection with all grades of paper. He 
also wished to know if the use of white 
water affected beating, sizing, quantity 
of foam, furnish, machine operation, 
quantity of dirt in stock, or quality of 
finished product. Several questions 
were also asked in regard to the use 
of white water showers. 

In the next and last paper on the after- 
noon program of the first day, Ches- 
ter P. Waite, Assistant Supervising 
Engineer, Travelers Insurance Co., told 
of the work that has been done to pre- 
vent accidents and stated that 88 per 
cent of the accidents were due to man 
failure. He placed the reason for man 
failure upon the attitude of manage- 
ment and disloyalty on the part of the 
workers. Improper leadership was said 
to be the cause of many mistakes or 
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accidents, and the importance of having 
instructions understood and carried out 
was stressed. In the opinion of Mr. 
Waite, men who lack precision and do 
not have rapid control of muscular ac- 
tion by the eye or other senses repeat- 
edly err and endanger every one about 
them. Work should be selected for such 
men where unexpected emergencies will 
not arise demanding rapid action and 
decision. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Waite 
raised the question, “Wouldn't it be a 
good idea to set up a system whereby 
an accumulation of facts relative to 
causes of shutdowns on paper machines 
might be used to advantage in control- 
ling men?” 


Group Dinner Meeting 

A group dinner meeting was held the 
same evening at the Beaumont Hotel 
where C. E. Jackson of Consolidated 
Water Power Paper Co. acted as toast- 
master and J. G. Rosebush, General 
Manager of Northern Paper Mills, was 
the principal speaker. In a most schol- 
arly and yet interesting fashion Mr. 
Rosebush dissected the word “Initia- 
tive,” thus explaining its meaning, and 
briefly defined it as invention in the field 
of administration. 

The foundation of sound initiative, 
said Mr. Rosebush, is profound study. 
He cited several references to situations 
during the Civil War where initiative 
was sadly lacking, causing failure, or 
where it was present with resulting vic- 
tory, and briefly outlined five rules for 
successful attainment: namely, Deal 
only with trustworthy men; avoid hav- 
ing a great many contacts with indi- 
viduals that always seem unlucky; 
stress dealings with men of skill and 
training; try untried plans grudgingly; 
and see that any plan decided upon 
forms a part of a well-formulated plan 
of action. 

The several group meetings (book and 
fine paper, tissue, board and coarse pa- 
per, groundwood, soda-sulphate, and 
sulphite) were held following the dinner 
meeting. 


Book and Fine 
Paper Group 

Two papers were presented before the 
book and fine paper group meeting of 
which Charles Champion was chairman. 

The use of rosin wax to improve the 
quality and to increase the uses of paper 
was the subject of the first paper and 
was presented by Charles R. Outterson 
of Bennetts, Inc. After demonstrating 
the solubility in cold water of rosin wax 
samples, containing 19 per cent, 38 per 
cent, 52 per cent, and 80 per cent of wax 
respectively, he explained that wax im- 
parted greater smoothness and better 
printing qualities to a sheet and at the 
same time gave more pliability, a higher 
degree of sizing, greater resistance to 
alkalies and alcohol, and greater re- 
sistance to shrinkage, expansion, and 
curling. 

Paper sized with rosin wax, citing 
several examples, was said to resist dis- 
coloration and fading better, and at the 
same time was softer and more pliable 
than similar grades sized in the ordi- 





nary manner. It was mentioned further 
that in papers which require good plia- 
bility that the number of folds they will 
stand was not as important as their ap- 
pearance after a single folding. The 
waterproofing, folding, and _ selective 
penetration characteristics of papers 
sized with rosin wax were also stressed. 

Other interesting characteristics of 
rosin wax size, as explained by Mr. Out- 
terson, included the fact that sizing 
might be accomplished when the stock 
on the machine was actually alkaline, 
and that coated paper sized with rosin 
wax to prevent penetration of the coat- 
ing material remained pliable after 
coating. 

The second paper before this group 
was presented by Herbert T. Randall on 
“Fourdrinier Shakes and Formation.” 
Mr. Randall briefly outlined the history 
of the shake, starting with the St. Leger- 
Didot and Donkin machines and contin- 
uing through the first recorded vertical 
column shake. The first drawings of 
this shake were said to date back to 
about 1860. It was built at that time by 
Smith and Winchester, and by Merrill 
& Houston Iron Works, now the Beloit 
Irom Works. Due to increased speeds of 
machines and use of freer woodpulps, 
this shake was replaced in 1890 by a low 
vertical shake. The low vertical shake, 
proving satisfactory, was installed in 
many mills and hundreds of them were 
said to be still in use. Around 1900, 
Horne, Beloit, Black-Clawson, and Pusey 
& Jones were developing new adjustable 
fourdriniers. In 1901, Savery invented 
the new century shake of which 240 were 
built and all retaining the original fea- 
tures of design. In the same year, Horne 
was said to bring out the cable suspended 
type of fourdrinier, the first of which 
was installed in the Bayless plant and 
which is yet in operation. Over fifty of 
this type of fourdrinier were reported to 
have been built. 

In 1904, Beloit Iron Works furnished 
the Rhinelander Paper Co. two adjust- 
able fourdriniers, and in 1907 Eibel pat- 
ented the high pitch fourdrinier. After 
much litigation, Eibel’s patent was up- 
held by the Supreme Court. In 1915, 
Rice Barton & Fales built five machines 
for the Great Northern Paper Co. These 
machines, still in use, were equipped 
with removable fourdriniers, the remov- 
able part being removable in four sec- 
tions by hand. 

The first fourdrinier part removable 
as a whole through the use of power was 
said to have been built by the Beloit 
Iron Works for the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co. and was not equipped 
with a shake. The first removable four- 
drinier of this type equipped with a 
shake was built by Beloit for the Filer 
Fibre Co. in 1922 for the production of 
kraft papers. In 1924, Alonzo Aldrich 
received patents on the removable shak- 
ing fourdrinier part. Today, Beloit con- 
trols all the patents which they license 
to other machine builders to build four- 
drinier parts under them. 

The only foreign invention along this 
line that was worth mentioning, in the 
opinion of Mr. Randall, was the Voith 
high pressure inlet. In this regard, he 
expressed doubt as to whether Voith was 
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actually original in this work since Mil- 
lard had done some early work in this 
country on the high head inlet. 


Tissue Group 

In the tissue group meeting, over 
which H. H. Harrison of Crystal Tissue 
Paper Co. presided, there was a discus- 
sion of the tissue machines around 
Green Bay together with a question box 
and the presentation of a paper by W. 
A. Chilson on “Paper Machine Varia- 
bles” as a joint paper by P. K. Baird and 
himself, both of the staff of the Forest 
Products Laboratory. In this paper, it 
was pointed out that in spite of a wealth 
of empirical information available on 
the operation of the paper machine that 
the quantitative data available were ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Studies of the average commercial 
fourdrinier machine have resulted in the 
identification of some ninety variables, a 
few of the more important being: tem- 
perature, consistence, pH, relative speed 
of the stock going to the wire, shake, 
stock drainage rate, pressure applied to 
the wet sheet at various points, drying 
rate, pressure applied to the dry sheet 
in calendering and the draw between 
the various sections. 

A controlled stuff and whitewater sys- 
tem has been developed, pneumatic pres- 
sure has been applied to the couch and 
pressure rolls and to the calenders, and 
a recording drawmeter has been de- 
veloped and put into service. 

Ultimately, the hope was expressed to 
have all of the essential processing con- 
ditions a matter of record and control, 
and so far as possible to convert the 
papermaking operation into an auto 
matic process. 

The discussion in this group meeting 
covered streaks caused by dryers, atmo- 
spheric wrinkles, blowing, and -fuel con- 
sumption as well as of Mr. Chilson’s 


paper. 


Board and Coarse 
Paper Group 

The board and coarse paper group 
meeting, with R. H. Kelly of Marathon 
Paper Mills as chairman, was opened 
with a paper by Arthur Murray, Insur- 
ance Department, Container Corporation 
of America on “Hazards of the Machine 
Room.” 

Mr. Murray first emphasized the fact 
that there were an unusually large num- 
ber of different exposures to personal 
injuries in the machine room as com- 
pared to the other operations of a mill. 
He distinguished between thinking and 
habit, and summed up his approach to 
any accident hazard by stating that he 
was interested in ascertaining both the 
normal and emergency exposure of em- 
ployees to injuries and the specifications 
for safe habits which will counteract the 
accident exposures without loss or injury 
to employee or property. 

He cited numerous accident hazards 
and mentioned typical accidents at the 
wet end of cylinder machines, at paper 
carrying rolls, press rolls, felt carrying 
rolls, dryer section, calenders, reels and 
slitters, and rewinders. In discussing the 
variety of injuries at the reels and slit- 
ters, he listed seventeen typical injuries, 
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while thirteen were listed covering cal- 
ender injuries. 

Mr. Murray recommended the use of 
safety shoes and said they would help to 
keep foot injuries at a minimum. 

Numerous lantern slides were used to 
illustrate numerous hazards, and atten- 
tion was focused for a time on the de- 
struction wrought by dryer explosions. 

At this meeting there was consid- 
erable discussion of the cylinder ma- 
chine, which had been described at a 
previous meeting by Allen Hyer, and to 
which reference has already been made. 


Groundwood Group 

The groundwood group meeting, with 
R. H. Haddock of the Escanaba Paper 
Co. as chairman, listened to two papers. 
One of the papers was read by E. R. 
Durand, of the Blandin Paper Co., and 
the second by Leo Doty, of the Escanaba 
Paper Co. Both papers dealt with the 
production or manufacture of ground- 
wood pulp. Mr. Doty, in his paper, re- 
viewed some of the practices within the 
industry, told of the progress that has 
taken place within the past few years in 
grinding practice, gave suggestive rec- 
ommendations for the purchase of pulp- 
stones, and emphasized the neéd of 
proper dressing and sharpening of the 
stones. Only 15 per cent of a pulpstone 
was said to be worn away by actual 
grinding, while 85 per cent was wasted 
from the stone by dressing and sharp- 
ening. 

Mill control, kinds of wood used for 
mechanical pulp, methods employed for 
grinding mixed woods, and factors gov- 
erning the quality and production of 
groundwood were other subjects to 
which Mr. Doty made reference in his 
paper. 


Soda-Sulphate Group 


The soda-sulphate group, headed by 
George M. Trostel of Champion Fibre 
Co., listened to several papers. 

One of these papers covered the re- 
sults of some very interesting labora- 
tory experiments designed to ascertain 
the influence of sulphidity on the phys- 
ical and chemical characteristics of kraft 
pulp and was presented in the joint 
paper of Dr. Otto Kress and George H. 
McGregor, both of The Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. Spruce chips were 
used for each of the experiments, and 
all cooks were carried out under similar 
conditions of time, temperature, total 
alkali and unit weight of alkali. The 
only variable was the ratio of caustic 
soda to sodium sulphide. Conclusions 
drawn from this series of experiments 
indicated that under a given set of con- 
ditions for the cooking of kraft pulp 
increasing the sulphidity of the liquor 
results in a greater total yield although 
beyond certain fairly well defined limits 
the yield of pulp decreased and screen- 
ings increase, that longer cooking time 
at higher sulphidities does not serve to 
produce an acceptable pulp; that two 
parts of caustic to one of sodium sul- 
phide plus or minus a normal variation 
in sulphidity, occasioned by minor varia- 
tions in recovery operations, will pro- 
duce an unbleached pulp of maximum 
yield of screenable stock of good 


strength and with screenings sufficient- 
ly softened so they can be reduced by 
mechanical means; that the color of the 
unbleached pulp produced by the two to 
ene ratio was quite satisfactory; that 
the power consumption for a given hy- 
dration of a three to two ratio pulp was 
unduly large; that raw stock, fairly 
softly cooked, will require a more rea- 
sonable chlorine consumption at low 
shrinkage; that shrinkage by chlorina- 
tion—hypochlorite bleaching is consid- 
erably greater than by single stage 
hypochlorite bleaching; that: physical 
tests are markedly affected by the ratio 
of caustic to sulphide and by the method 
of purification; and that chemical tests 
appear to offer a little indication of the 
physical qualities of pulp produced un- 
der these conditions. 

Another paper, by B. D. Milledge, Man- 
ager, Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., 
touched upon the operation of the Cot- 
trell precipitator, while C. L. Durkee of 
D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co. pre- 
sented some data on the earliest types of 
sulphate and soda waste heat recovery 
units and the developments which lead 
up to the design of the latest type of 
Murray-Waern waste heat recovery sys- 
tem. A description of its features and 
its advantages were mentioned by Mr. 
Durkee. 

A fourth paper, “The Influence of 
Chemical Concentration in the Alkali 
Pulping Processes,” was read by M. W. 
Bray as a joint contribution by Dr. C. E. 
Curran and himself, both of the staff of 
the Forest Products Laboratory. 

In this study, it was shown that in- 
creasing the concentration of chemicals 
in the cooking liquor materially in- 
creased the rate of delignification, and 
also effected a more rapid decomposi- 
tion of the cellulose and alpha-cellulose 
content of the pulps obtained during the 
pulping operation. Furthermore, for the 
production of kraft pulps of high 
strength and yield, concentration showed 
but little influence with the possible ex- 
ception of the percentage of screenings 
obtained. Less screenings were obtained 
as the concentration of chemicals was 
decreased. In addition, where an excess 
of chemical was present, necessary for 
the production of bleachable sulphate 
pulps, low concentration of chemical in 
the cooking solution was shown to be 
beneficial for the conservation of 
strength and bleaching agent for pulps 
cooked to a given yield. 


Sulphite Group 


Three papers were presented before 
the sulphite pulp meeting, over which 
S. E. Tomezak of the Flambeau Paper 
Co. presided. 

One of these papers, “Relation of Yield 
and Quality of Sulphite Pulps to the 
Wood Species Employed,” was presented 
by Dr. C. E. Curran, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. Dr. Curran explained 
that the laboratory had compiled figures 
on the physical characteristics of a num- 
ber of American pulpwoods. Yield dif- 
ferences of different species were said to 
be readily explainable both on the 
weight of wood per cord and on its 
chemical composition. A comparison of 
white spruce and eastern hemlock 
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showed a cord of the latter species to 
not only weigh 200 to 300 pounds less 
than spruce, but also to contain less cel- 
lulose and more lignin per unit of 
weight, thus requiring more drastic 
pulping action in reaching a desirable 
degree of purity. Western hemlock, on 
the other hand, closely resembled white 
spruce chemically and weighed 12 to 15 
per cent more per cord. These differ- 
ences were, therefore, reflected in both 
yield and quality of the pulps resulting. 

Variations in the weight per cord and 
quality of pulpwood within the same 
species were said to explain the variable 
results obtained by different mills even 
though using wood of the same kind. 
Such differences, related to conditions of 
growth and storage, should in the 
opinion of Dr. Curran be taken into con- 
sideration in controlling woodroom oper- 
ations in a sulphite mill. 

Improving the quality and manufac- 
turing processes of bleached sulphite 
pulp was the subject covered by John R. 
Rue in a joint paper by James S. Sconce, 
and himself, both of Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. Reference was made to a 
previous paper by the authors on “Di- 
rect Chlorination as an Aid in the 
Bleaching of Sulphate Pulp,” and it was 
pointed out that the behavior of chlorine 
with sulphite differs in many ways from 
its behavior with sulphate. 

The history covering methods of ap- 
plying chlorine to pulp was reviewed, 
and factors affecting the chlorination 
procedure discussed. These factors in- 
cluded consistency, temperature, period 
of reaction, acid vs. alkaline pulp for 
washing, period of alkaline reaction and 
proportion of chlorine to pulp. Some 
emphasis was also placed on chlorine 
hypochlorite vs. single-stage hypochlor- 
ite bleaching and on modifications in 
the cooking operation. In conclusion, it 
was stated that bleaching practice could 
be modified to advantage by the intro- 
duction of a prechlorination treatment 
and that there would result either a sav- 
ing in chlorine and lime or an improve- 
ment in the quality of the bleached pulp, 
or both. 

The third paper was read by Mr. Tom- 
cezak to create interest in an open discus- 
sion on more recent modifications in sul- 
phite cooking methods. The most re- 
cent modification in sulphite cooking 
was said to be forced circulation and 
indirect heating. Some of the benefits 
claimed for this modification included 
elimination of local overheating; tem- 
perature uniformity throughout the di- 
gester; uniform and better grade of 
pulp; cooking process simplified; higher 
yields, less screenings; saving in steam, 
sulphur, limestone and chlorine; and in- 
creased capacity of digester through use 
of chip packer. 

The group meetings concluded the for- 
mal part of the first day’s program which 
certainly proved to be varied and profit- 
able. 


Friday Sessions 

On the morning of June 9, the conven- 
tion was called to order by Mr. Brydges 
who immediately introduced F. D. Bow- 
man of the Carborundum Co. Mr. Bow- 
man described briefly how abrasives and 
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abrasive products were made and then 
proceeded to show three extremely in- 
teresting moving picture films in which 
Dr. Acheson re-enacted his early work 
in developing carborundum. The pres- 
ent manufacturing process for produc- 
ing it, and the production of the carbo- 
rundum pulpstone were also illustrated. 

Following the showing of these films, 
R. H. Smith, of the Reliance Electric & 
Engr. Co., was called upon to present 
his paper which he did with the help of 
lantern slides to permit better apprecia- 
tion of the subject matter. The advan- 
tages gained by adopting to paper mill 
requirements a constant tension regula- 
tor of the rotative element type for con- 
trolling tension on reels and unwinding 
stands was the subject covered by him. 

The shortcomings of the conventional 
mechanical arrangements for doing this 
work were first expounded and emphasis 
was placed upon the attentiveness and 
judgment required by operators to han- 
dle such equipment. He then proceeded 
to describe how a tension regulator with 
electric drives was applied in similar 
service following which he described 
typical backstand tension equipment for 
a 244-inch four-drum winder. A com- 
plete electric drive for winding paper on 
reels or shaft winders was said to con- 
sist of an adjustable speed direct current 
motor connected to the roll shaft; a ten- 
sion regulator; an operator’s panel with 
rheostat, ammeter and push buttons; a 
controller; and a source of direct cur- 
rent. The adjustable speed motor must 
have a range of shunt field speed varia- 
tion sufficient to cover the ratio of the 
diameter of full roll to diameter of 
empty core, while the selection of ten- 
sions for different weights and grades 
would be controlled through the rheo- 
stat. With this equipment, the motor at 
the start of winding a new roll acceler- 
ates the roll shaft and the regulator as- 
sumes control of the motor reducing its 
speed at the roll builds up and at the 
same time governing the current drawn 
by the motor according to the tension 
setting selected by the operator. 

The electrical equipment for an un- 
winding stand was stated to consist of 
a direct current generator with shunt 
fields; a tension regulator; an operator’s 
panel with rheostat, ammeter and push 
buttons; a controller; and a circuit to 
absorb the direct current power devel- 
oped by the generator. The generator, 
mechanically connected to the shaft of 
the unwinding stand, develops voltage 
as it rotates due to the paper being un- 
wound. By being connected to a circuit 
on which that voltage can be impressed 
and cause current to flow, energy is ab- 
sorbed and that energy is produced by 
the resulting tension in the web of paper 
which causes the generator to revolve. 
The regulator functions as a governor 
to throttle the energy developed to cor- 
respond to the operator’s selection of 
tension. As the roll unwinds and its 
shaft rotates faster and faster, the regu- 
lator weakens the shunt field of the gen- 
erator, keeping the voltage produced at 
a constant value. 

Two other papers were presented dur- 
ing the morning session of the second 





day. One of them, presented by J. E. 
Underwood, covered a joint paper pre- 
pared by C. F. Weitzel and himself, both 
of Pennsylvania Sait Mfg. Co., on “The 
Introduction of Elemental Chlorine in 
the Bleaching of Pulp.” This develop- 
ment, according to Mr. Underwood, 
paralleled the development of new mate- 
rials for use for corrosion resistance 
purposes. Through the use of an ejector 
it was found that water might be over- 
saturated with chlorine—chlorine being 
present as a dispersed phase of the gas. 
An experimental installation utilizing 
the ejector principle was installed in the 
plant of the Badger Paper Mills, Inc. 
Two ejector pipes in this installation 
were led into the Bellmers and water 
was supplied to them at 25 or 30 pounds 
pressure together with chlorine from 
chlorine cylinders. This installation 
showed promise, and an installation was 
later made in the plant of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Co. Lantern slides were 
used to illustrate the system and to show 
the work done. 

Two-stage bleaching in Bellmers was 
then briefly discussed by John Hansen 
of Badger Paper Mills, Inc. He explained 
the reason for the use of the system just 
previously described by Mr. Underwood, 
illustrated some of the features of the 
installation through the use of lantern 
slides, and claimed a saving of 30 to 35 
per cent chlorine and a saving on lime 
over their previous system. 

At the noon luncheon, J. M. Conway, 
general manager, Hoberg Paper & Fibre 
Co., was introduced by A. D. Murphy, of 
the Green Bay Association of Commerce, 
to speak on “Your Duties and Mine.” 
Mr. Conway implored the use of group 
thinking, and requested that leaders in 
all lines of business back up the pro- 
grams of their state and national lead- 
ers and devote some of their time to the 
study of political problems. The condi- 
tions of today were said by Mr. Conway 
to be due largely to the refusal of lead- 
ers to lead further than their own door- 
steps. 

Mr. Bowman of the Carborundum Co. 
was also called on for remarks. He men- 
tioned briefly his association with the 
Superintendents Association and asked 
permission, which was later granted in. 
the business program, to dedicate a pro- 
gram this coming fall (if he is again 
permitted to go on the air with the Car- 
borundum Band) to the officers and men 
who comprise the membership of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
intendents Association. 

During the afternoon session of June 9, 
A. F. Francis, of the Chromium Corpora- 
tion of America, presented a brief paper 
on the benefits of chromium to the paper 
industry. The paper was confined to the 
benefits derived from the chromium plat- 
ing of both pulp mill and paper mili 
screen plates. 


New Officers 

The remainder of the afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted for the most part to 
the discussion of papers previously pre- 
sented, particularly to the paper pre- 
sented by Mr. Baker on white water 
problems, and to the election of officers. 

The new officers elected include: Her- 
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bert T. Randall, president; K. E. Terry, 
first vice-president; Charles Champion, 
second vice-president; Frank J. Timmer- 
man, third vice-president; Michael Red- 
mond, fourth vice-president, and George 
M. Trotsel, fifth vice-president. 


Banquet Meeting 

At the banquet that evening, held in 
the Crystal Ball Room at the Northland 
where the previous meetings of the day 
had been held, was presented some very 
enjoyable entertainment which included 
several solos by Miss Lucille Meuselle, 
soprano of the Royal Opera, Liege, Bel- 
gium. She was accompanied at the 
piano by Mrs. John Whitney. 

A prominent lawyer of Green Bay, 
Will L. Evans, acted as toastmaster, and 
James E. Gheen in the role of a paper- 
maker from Ireland, with his ready wit 
and satire, together with his homely 
philosophy, gave everyone something 
about which to laugh and also something 
over which to ponder. 

The past president’s jewel was pre- 
sented at this session by E. T. A. Cough- 
lin, one of the early presidents of the 
association, to William Brydges, retiring 
president. He was also presented with 
the L. D. Post trophy by F. J. Rooney, 
also a past president. 

The Eastwood golf cup was presented 
to Herbert Randall, incoming president, 
bx William Brydges, and after a few re- 
marks by F. C. Boyce of Wausau Paper 
Mills Co., and Frank J. Timmerman, 
general chairman of the convention, the 
meeting was adjourned with the singing 
of America. 

The morning of June 10, the last day 
of the convention, was given over to 
visiting the pulp and paper mills of 
Green Bay, the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry at Appleton, and A Century of 
Progress in Chicago. . 


Exhibitors of Equipment 

There were a number of equipment 
exhibits arranged to interest pulp and 
paper mill superintendents in addition 
to the formal program of papers. The 
following firms were listed among the 
exhibitors: Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee; 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York; American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O.; Bailey 
Meter Co., Cleveland, O.; Cameron Ma- 
chine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Century Elec- 
tric Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Chromium Cor- 
poration of America, New York City; 
Connersville Blower Co., Inc., Conners- 
ville, Ind.; Crane Co.. Chicago; DeLaval 
Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J.; 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, 
Mishawaka, Ind.; Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn.; Globe Stainless 
Tube Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Hudson- 
Sharp Machine Co., Green Bay, Wis.; 
Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia; 
Michigan Steel Castings Co., Detroit; 
Neenah Brass Co., Neenah, Wis.; Nelson 
Machine Co., Green Bay, Wis.; Parsons- 
Card Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; H. H. Rob- 
ertson Co., Pittsburgh; Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), Chicago; Amiel Umberham 
Co., Green Bay, Wis.; and Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Surely, each of the exhibits indicated 
progress of the equipment industry to 
meet the needs of papermaking. 
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® Southeastern Supers 
Meet at Asheville 


On Friday and Saturday, May 12 and 
13, the Southeastern Division of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association met at the George 
Vanderbilt Hotel in Asheville, N. C. 
About seventy were in attendance. 

After registration, the first day was 
principally taken up with a visit to the 
plant of American Enka Corp. at Enka, 
N. C., where the visitors watched the 
transformation of high alpha pulp into 
rayon. 

On the evening of the first day, there 
was a stag dinner, at which R. B. Rob- 
ertson, Jr., delivered a very interesting 
address in which he discussed the pres- 
ent economic situation and stressed the 
need for whole-hearted co-operation all 
the way from the sales force back to the 
forest. He said the salesmen must 
co-operate with the customer and the 
production men, and the latter must co- 
operate among themselves. He told 
briefly of the fine spirit of co-operation 
in the Champion organization fostered 
by the Foremen’s Club. Finally, he em- 
phasized the need for co-operation be- 
tween the woodusing industries like 
woodpulp with the National Govern- 
ment in its forestry and stream con- 
servation program. 

The second day was given over to 
papers and discussions. The first paper 
of the morning session on “The Destiny 
of Sulfate,” was given by R. H. Stevens. 
The speaker traced the rapid growth of 
this industry and showed, how it has 
encroached upon the field of unbleached 
sulphite in the lower grades on a price 
basis and how there has been a shift 
from unbleached to bleached sulphite 
in the upper grades, thus placing un- 
bleached sulphite between the “eco- 
nomic shears” that Trotzky talks about. 
Mr. Stevens predicted that the use of 
sulphate which already tops the list in 
tonnage, would grow to be the dominant 
class of chemical woodpulp and even- 
tually would furnish the cheapest source 
of cellulose for the manufacture of fine 
chemicals derived from it. 

The next speaker, F. A. Barber, took 
up the subject of printers’ troubles and 
stressed the lack of contact between the 
paper mill and the printer. He was in- 
clined to believe that the jobber was 
largely to blame for this. 

F. V. Doubt gave a detailed account 
of the methods in use at the plant of the 
Champion Fibre Company for testing 
pulp and emphasized the meed for stan- 
dardization of pulp testing methods. 
During the discussion that followed Mr. 
Doubt’s paper, the ideas of several 
speakers were co-ordinated into a sug- 
gestion that it might be advantageous 
for the Superintendents Association to 
co-operate with the T. A. P. P. I. Pulp 
Testing Committee. Mr. Brydges, the 
national president of the Superinten- 
dents Association, was present and 
promised to bring the matter to the at- 
tention of the Executive Committee at 
the Green Bay meeting. 

A paper on the subject of “Rapid 
Growing Trees” was read by H. R. Mur- 
dock, who brought out some valuable 


points on the growing of trees in pulp 
making regions. 

The convention closed with a dinner 
meeting on Saturday night at which 
R. W. Griffith spoke on economic prob- 
lems and present conditions. 


¢¢ ¢ 
® New Catalogues and 
Publications 


Amthor Instrument Co., Inc., 
Prooklyn—New literature from this com- 
pany includes circular No. 106, describing 
the new automatic fixed reading tach- 
ometer for speed measurement of revolv- 
ing equipment, and No. 107, descriptive 
of a new portable bursting strength tester, 
new tensile strength testers, a new pocket 
thickness gauge, all designed for rapid 
testing of materials such as paper product 
suplies, cordage, rubber, wire, etc. 

General Blectric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
—G-E Motors and Centrol for Pulp-refin- 
ing Equipment is the subject of GEA 1710, 
a new bulletin just received. Another, No. 
GEA-1711 covers the subject of Syn- 
chronous Motors and Controls for Pulp 


Grinders. 

Goetze Gasket & Packing Co., Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J.—Of interest to any pur- 
chasing agent that is in the market for 
gaskets and washers, is the new folder 
just issued by this company describing 
and illustrating their many types of gas- 
kets and washers. Samples, prices and 
other information gladly furnished. 

3B. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia— 
This company is distributing a 24” x 36” 
wall chart entitled “The Care of Leather 
Belt.”” Some of the subjects covered are: 
How and when to dress belting; Belt fas- 
tenings; how to lace a belt; how to put on 
a belt; tables showing the width of belt 
necessary for any drive; mechanical rules 
for figuring speeds, pulley ratios, etc. This 
chart will be sent free to plant engineers 
who address their request to the company 
at 240 W. Somerset Street. 

McLeod & Henry Co., Troy, N. Y.—A 
new booklet has just been issued on “Steel 
Mixture” Oil brand fire brick and other 
refractory materials. A section of the 
booklet is also devoted to Carbex Refrac- 
tories and general information on the com- 
pany’s products. 

Mishawaka Industrial Instrument Mfg. 
Laboratory, Mishawaka, Ind.—A bulletin 
has been issued giving general informa- 
tion on this company’s line of Pyrometers. 
These instruments are made in models for 
panel mounting, wall mounting, portable 
use and multiple point installations. The 
bulletin contains a price list and illustra- 
tions of the various models. 

Taylor Forge & Pipe Wks., Chicago— 
This company has published in attractive 
booklet form a paper entitled “Design your 
Welded Piping” which was presented at a 
joint meeting of the New York section, 
American Welding Society and the Pe- 
troleum and Power Div., A. S. M. E., by 
F. S. G. Williams of the Taylor Forge & 
Pipe Wks. 


BOOKS 


Chemical Guide-Book—1933 is the ninth 
edition of this publication that has been 
developed as a reference work for those 
who buy, use, sell, or make chemicals. 
This edition includes an extensive buyers’ 
guide and directory of chemical products 
arranged alphabetically with names and 
addresses of sources of supply, chemical 
and physical characteristics of each prod- 
uct, grades, containers, shipping regula- 
tions, tariff, etc., as well as a geographical 
directory of the chemical and allied indus- 
tries including street addresses and tele- 
phone numbers. In addition, it contains a 
list of manufacturers and dealers that 
handle many of the varied types of con- 
tainers employed in the chemical industry, 
some chemical statistics, and the names 
and addresses of the many trade associa- 
tions affiliated with the chemical and allied 
fields. This book, published by Chemical 
Markets, 25 Spruce Street, New York City, 
is priced at $2.00 per copy. 
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® To Commemorate Paper 


Day at Exposition 

September 1 will be “Paper Day” at 
A Century of Progress, Chicago. This 
occasion will be commemorated with 
special officially cacheted envelopes, 
wrapper style, bearing the new Century 
of Progress stamps and mailed from 
the exposition sub-station. post-office. 
(Cacheted envelopes are those having a 
special design struck on the left hand 
side of the front, significant of the date 
and event to be commemorated.) 

Lou W. Kreicker, 201 North Wells 
Street, Chicago, Cachet Director of A 
Century of Progress, states that these 
envelope-wrappers will be made of paper 
that is made at the exposition in the 
exhibit of the Paper Foundation on the 
small fourdrinier machine of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Company. 

These envelopes will be mailed as 
souvenirs, and it is understood there 
will be a service charge of fifteen cents 
for each cover mailed. 


® Houghton Announces 
Promotions of Executives 


The board of directors of E. F. Hough- 
ton and Company, Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounces the following changes and pro- 
motions in executive personnel: 

Louis E. Murphy, president since 1929, 
continues in that capacity. 

Major A. E. Carpenter, first vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer, resigned the latter 
office and was elected general manager. 

George W. Pressell, second vice-pres- 
ident and secretary, resigned the secre- 
taryship and was elected assistant gen- 
eral manager and director of sales. 

Dr. R. H. Patch, director of plants, 
has been elected treasurer. 

A. E. Carpenter III, assistant to gen- 
eral sales manager, was elected secre- 
tary. 

The board also announces the appoint- 
ment of George S. Rogers, formerly 
assistant general sales manager in 
charge of the St. Louis and Chicago 
offices, as general sales manager with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Sales for the month of May, 1933, 
were reported the highest in over a 
year, being 24.5 per cent above those of 
the same month in 1932. 


® Chromium Corp. Takes Over 
Patent for Suction Box Covers 


U. S. patent No. 1,910,330 for chro- 
mium-plated suction box covers for 
paper-making machines has been issued 
to Edson R. Granger, assignor to Chro- 
mium Corporation of America. 

Chromium-plated suction box covers 
are said to provide certain improve- 
ments not previously obtainable. Wire 
life has been increased materially: in 
some cases as much as 50 per cent. Felt 
life is lengthened about one-third. The 
characteristic smoothness of chromium 
reduces friction and largely eliminates 
clogging and consequent loss of suction 
efficiency. Plated covers have operated 
18 months with no cleaning whatsoever. 
The unusually hard surface remains 
smooth and unscored for indefinite 
periods, and corrosion is eliminated. 
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Higher operating speeds are made pos- 
sible. Suction may be reduced 40 per 
cent or more without decreasing the 
amount of water removed. A reversible 
feature permits both chromium plated 
sides to be used. These advantages are 
claimed to result in an improved prod- 
uct at decreased cost. 


@ National Adhesives Corp. 
Expands 

A new building exclusively for the 
manufacture of transparent cellulose 
glues, gums and cements has been 
erected by the National Adhesives Corp., 
New York, one of the largest producers 
of adhesives. The new building which 
also contains a complete experimental 
laboratory, adjoins the company’s fac- 
tory at Dunnellen, N. J. 

According to A. D. Fuller, head of the 
company’s manufacturing department, 
the new building was made necessary to 
obviate the necessity of working the 
former facilities overtime to meet the 
demand of incoming orders. 

The company has recently developed 
new gums for sticking moisture-proof 
tissues for laminating cellulose tissues 
not only to themselves, but also to pa- 
pers of various kinds. 

The company’s laboratories have de- 
veloped several new gums and cements 
which have solved the problems of seal- 
ing moisture-proof and plain tissues 
both by hand and by machine. 


@ PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE Meter 
Co., Pittsburgh, announces that an 
agreement has been made with the Pea- 
cock Brothers, Limited, Montreal, where- 
by the latter will manufacture and sell 
the products of the Pittsburgh Com- 
pany in Canada. For several years past, 
Peacock Brothers have manufactured 
and sold Nordstrom Lubricated Plug 
Valves under license from the Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Co., a subsidiary of 
the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 


@ Government Acts to 
Preserve Records 


When the official records of the pres- 
ent history-making days of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt administration are exam- 
ined by future generations, whether one 
hundred or one thousand years from 
now, they will be in perfect state of 
preservation as a result of a system of 
air conditioning being installed in the 
new government Archives Building in 
Washington, D. C., by the York Ice 
Machinery Corporation of York, Penn. 
The building is now under construction. 
Installation of the air conditioning 
equipment has just begun. 

All official documents, including pres- 
idential proclamations, presidential 
messages to Congress, original drafts of 
Acts of Congress, Constitutional amend- 
ments, Supreme Court decisions, and 
other executive, legislative and judicial 
records will be placed in the new build- 
ing. 

The air conditioning equipment is 
designed to create the correct atmos- 
phere for the preservation of docu- 
ments. In the summer months excessive 
moisture content of the air, destructive 


to paper tissue, will be removed and in 
the winter some moisture will be added 
to prevent drying out of the paper fibres 
from artificial heating of the building. 

Deterioration of documents which 
has robbed the world of many valuable 
records of the achievements of the past, 
is chiefly the result of changing atmos- 
pheric conditions that come within the 
changing seasons, scientists state. In 
the new Archives Building a uniform at- 
mosphere will be maintained throughout 
the year. 


® Pfaltz & Bauer Appointed 
Reichert Agent 


Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc., New York, have 
been appointed exclusive agents for the 
line of scientific instruments made by 
C. Reichert Optical Works, Vienna, Aus- 
tria. 

The Reichert line consists of biologi- 
cal, medical, petrographical and metal- 
lurgical microscopes and accessories, 
as well as projection photographic test- 
ing measuring instruments for indus- 
trial and research work. 

New items being announced at pres- 
ent are a Micro-Metallograph, the Rom- 
eis Photo Micrographic Apparatus and 
the Fluorescence Microscope. 


@ IN ORDER TO protect its creditors 
and to assure continued operation of 
the plant, a court hearing of the affairs 
of the Norwood Engineering Co., Flor- 
ence, Mass., on May 8, resulted in the 
appointment of Howard W. Hosford, 
general manager of the company, and G. 
Wilson MacDow, treasurer, as receivers. 


® Competition for Development 
of Uses of Bone Glue 


The International Association of Bone 
Glue Manufacturers, commonly called 
“Epidos” which gathers nearly all the 
European manufacturers of this com- 
modity, has organized an international 
competition, which foresees 20,000 Swiss 
francs of prizes. 

This competition is made to award 
these prizes to the chemists, techni- 
cians or inventors, authors of memo- 
randa indicating: the results of research 
for the purpose of using bone glue in. 
the manufacture of new products and 
products in the composition of which, 
hitherto, bone glue has not entered; or, 
the improvements in processes already 
using bone glue which will permit of the 
development of its use. 

This competition which is open since 
the Ist of March 1933 and will close on 
the 28th of February 1934, is open to all 
those who may desire to take part in it. 
The competition is held under rules and 
organized by the Secretariat of the Epi- 
dos Glue Competition, 58, rue de Cha- 
teaudun, Paris, which will give all in- 
formation requested. 


@ SMITH & WINCHESTER Mfg. Co., 
South Windham, Conn., designers and 
builders of paper mill machinery, re- 
cently shipped two special wet machines 
to be installed at the new mill of the 
Sterling Shoe Fibre Co., Eagleville, 
Conn. 
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@ Paper Transparency Instrument 


A simple portable instrument for reg- 
istering the transparency of flat mate- 
rials directly on a meter has been an- 
nounced by Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. The unit, 
known as the Trans-O-Meter, is accu- 
rate, weighs only 8 pounds, operates 


7 
/ 





from 115-volt lamp socket and consumes 
only 200 watts. 

With this instrument, only a few sec- 
onds’ time is required to determine the 
transparency of paper with precision. 
Test samples of any size or length can 
be used; or if desired, a strip can be 
slowly drawn through the instrument, 
so that any variation in its transparency 
can be noted. 

The simple principle of the Trans-O- 
Meter consists of measuring the amount 
of light a 25-watt lamp will pass through 
the sample. Light passing through the 
sample falls on a Photox cell which is 
connected to a sensitive mocroammeter 
calibrated to read “transparency” di- 
rectly in percentage. The term “per- 
centage transparency” designates the 
amount of light emerging from the ma- 
terial in comparison to the amount im- 
pinging upon it. 


@ Bailey Escapement Type 
Integrator 


The most outstanding development in- 
corporated in the new line of Bailey 
Fluid Meters, recently announced, is the 
escapement type integrator, which oper- 
ates in an exceedingly simple but ac- 
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curate manner. Total flow measured by 
the meter may be read from the six-unit 
counter of this integrator as easily as 
total miles can be read from an auto- 
mobile mileage register. 

The integrator counter which may be 
calibrated to read in terms of gallons, 
pounds or other units is located behind 
a small window in the meter door so 
that it may be easily read without open- 
ing the meter casing. 

The extreme accuracy of the escape- 
ment type integrator may be accounted 
for by the fact that the pawl engages 
and disengages during each cycle of the 
integrator, thereby adjusting the total 
flow to the prevailing rate of flow four 
times each minute instead of only once 
per minute as is customary in the ordi- 
nary type of periodic integrator. 


@ Steam Generating Unit 
for Small Plants 


A steam generator unit of standard 
design and built in a range of sizes for 
capacities of 8,000 to 40,000 lbs. of steam 
per hour, has been announced by Gom- 
bustion Engineering Corporation, New 
York. 

The general character of the design 
is shown by the accompanying illustra- 











tion. The unit comprises a two-drum 
vertical boiler and a furnace of solid 
brick walls, the top and front of which 
are water-cooled by tubes connecting 
into the upper boiler drum and termi- 
nating in a header in the lower front 
wall. A water screen across the furnace 
bottom connects this header with the 
lower boiler drum. Pulverized fuel is 
fired horizontally by a natural draft 
burner to which fuel is supplied by a 
Raymond Impact Pulverizer Mill, lo- 
cated either in front or to one side of 
the unit. The boiler can be arranged 
for either two or three gas passes and 
may be equipped with a superheater. 


@ Hot-Rolled Seamless 
Steel Boiler Tubes 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation of 
Pittsburgh has announced a complete 
line of hot rolled seamless steel boiler 
tubes which are said to have exceptional 
ductility and lend themselves readily 
to rolling in and beating operations. 

In addition, the tube surfaces both 
inside and outside are unusually 
smooth. This characteristic, according 
to the manufacturer, tends to retard cor- 
rosion when the tubes are in use and 
minimizes depreciation while they are 
held in stock. 





@ Johnson Variable Reducer 


A new variable reducer, designated as 
the Johnson variable reducer, has been 
announced by The Smith Power Trans- 
The 


mission Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 














unit has been designed to give infinite 
variable speed control from zero to any 
desired speed, and utilizes a control that 
is visible and quickly manipulated. 

Several sizes in the lower power 
range, 1 to 10 hp., are to be manufac- 
tured as standard units. Larger sizes, 
up to 50 hp., will be manufactured on 
order. 


@ Rubber-Lined Valve 


A new rubber-lined valve, known as 
the Vulcalock valve, has been announced 
by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. The new valve may be 
lined with any of the standard Goodrich 
Acidiseal rubber compounds, hard or 
soft, and is especially adaptable to fairly 
high pressure work and abrasive sefrv- 
ice. 

Corrosive or abrasive materials pass- 
ing through the valve come in contact 
only with rubber especially designed to 
resist their deteriorating action. 


® Severe Duty Safety Switch 


The Electric Controller & Mig. Com- 
pany, 2696 East 79th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is marketing a new Type A Safety 
Switch. 

Although designed for the severe duty 
encountered in mill service, this safety 
switch is compact, small, nothing pro- 
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jects beyond the width of the box, and 
the cover swings vertically. 
Outstanding features of this switch, 
according to the manufacturer, are semi- 
floating, double break V-blades, V-sta- 
tionary contacts backed up with steel 
springs, individual barriers of arc re- 
sisting asbestos, all mounted on a single 
base which can be easily removed, when 
desired, by taking out only four screws. 


® Reliance Gearmotors 


The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, has recently 
developed a line of gearmotors in sizes 
rated from % hp. up. 

These combine motor and speed re- 





ducer into one compact, self-contained 
and fully protected unit which can be 
supplied for a wide range of ratios with 
both ac. and dc. motors of various types. 


® Steam Trap with 
Thermostatically Controlled 
Bucket Vent 


For quickly removing air from Mor- 
terud heaters, pipe coil radiation, paper 
machine dryers, etc., Armstrong Ma- 
chine Works, Three Rivers, Mich., now 
offers a special trap bucket having a 
very large auxiliary air vent. 

This vent is closed by a flat disc of 
stainless steel on the end of a strip of 
rustless thermostatic bi-metal which in 
turn is double riveted to the bucket cap. 
As long as the trap is cold, the disc is 
held away from the vent and air escapes 





so rapidly that the bucket cannot float 
and close the discharge valve. Air blows 
through until steam fills the radiation 
and reaches the trap, causing the ther- 
mic strip to seat the disc which pre- 
vents steam from escaping through the 
auxiliary vent. Thereafter, the trap 
functions in the normal manner and any 
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air that may be mixed with the steam 
will escape through the standard fixed 
vent. 


* B&W Adds New Firebrick 


B & W 80 Junior is the name given by 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company to a 
new firebrick that has been added to its 
line of refractory products. This fire- 
brick has a melting point of 3,175 deg. 
Fahr., and its pyrometric cone equiva- 
lent is 33. 

Engineers of the Babcock & Wilcox 
Company further state that B & W 80 
Junior Firebrick has no free quartz in 
its composition, and that it is, therefore, 
unusually resistant to spalling. 

For all practical purposes, the weight 
of the junior is the same as that of the 
B & W 80, or 7% pounds for a 9-inch 
straight brick. 


® New Type Expansion Joint 

The Croll-Reynolds Engineering Co., 
Inc., 17 John Street, New York City, has 
developed a new design of its FlexoDisc 
Alloy Steel Expansion Joint. 

This design is useful for eliminating 
expansion strains in any case where 
lateral movement, as well as linear 
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expansion, must be handled without im- 
posing any appreciable strains on the 
piping turbines or other equipment. The 
expansion elements are similar to the 
standard FlexoDisc joints using corru- 
gated nickel steel plates fused together 
at their inner and outer edges by means 
of atomic hydrogen welding. 


© Die Head for Old 
Pipe Machines 

A new die head, No. 706, which can be 
installed on old pipe machines, has been 
brought out recently by Oster-Williams, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The range of the new head covers 
all sizes of pipe from 1-in. to 6-in., and 
bolts from %-in. to 6-in. inclusive. 
Threading dies 5 to a set of high speed 
steel and of the small segmental type 
are mounted in holders of heavy and 
rigid hardened and ground steel to in- 
sure good support. The dies are held in 





the holders by a special socket holding 
screw. Cutting oil is pumped through 
the head to the threading dies. 

The head is equipped with single 
high speed cutting blade mounted on a 
screw operated gibbed slide. The pipe 
is supported by a three-jaw universal 
centering guide when being cut off. The 
centering guide is bar operated and 
self-locking. 

Reaming and chamfering of pipe is 
accomplished in one operation by means 
of a special forming tool mounted on the 
cut-off slide. 


® Alundum Rubber Bonded 
Safety Treads 


A new type of safety tread that is 
especially suitable for use in industrial 
plants and factories has just been placed 
on the market by Norton Company, of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Designated as the Alundum Rubber 
Safety Tread, the new Norton product 
is composed of Alundum aggregate se- 
curely bonded in a reinforced base of 
hard, tough rubber. The tread surface, 
highly non-slip—even at the very nosing 
edge, is reported to be resistant to wear. 
It is claimed further that the tread is 
not affected by weather conditions, and 
its non-slip effectiveness is not lessened 
by water. Thus it is suitable for use in 
exposed locations out of doors as well as 
indoors where manufacturing processes 
cause wet floors. 

The tread is supplied in units of 
various lengths and widths and can be 
placed directly over old wood, steel, 
concrete or stone steps. 


¢ ¢@ ¢ 


© Simplified Practice Recommen- 
dation on Paper Cones, Tubes 


Simplified Practice Recommendation 
No. R143-33 covering paper cones and 
tubes (for textile winding) is now avail- 
able in printed form, and copies can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents each. 

This simplification program, proposed 
and developed by the industry, is con- 
cerned with the length, inside diameter; 
weight per thousand, and color of paper 
cones and parallel tubes. 

These cones and tubes are used for 
winding textile materials, such as warp 
and knitting yarns, silk, rayon, hosiery 
yarns, tire cord, thread packages, and 
wire insulating yarns. 


@ AN ENTIRELY NEW method of 
making paper napkins, towels and table 
cloths has been perfected at the Gry- 
cksbo paper mill, in central Sweden, 
after two years of research. The plant 
now turns out two tons a day of the new 
product, which is covered by patents. 
What makes the article distinctly dif- 
ferent from anything previously pro- 
duced along these lines is the smooth, 
damask-like quality of the material. 
The manufacturing process is secret, 
but it is learned that cellulose cotton is 
used in the making, and that this cotton 
is impregnated with a certain fluid. 
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GENERATION + 


This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





@ Hazards of Electric 
Cords 


For a number of years the writer of 
this article worked as an electrician 
where the hazards of high voltage were 
a regular part of the job. During those 
years, the only fatality of a member of 
the electrical gang was the result of a 
defective lamp cord on a job in a wet 
tunnel. 

Portable electric lamp cords are dan- 
gerous for several reasons. The insula- 
tion becomes frayed, so exposing the per- 
son handling the cord to the live circuit. 
Around boiler rooms and power plants, 
even a low voltage may have a fatal 
effect because of the large amount of 
moisture, water and vapor present. All 
water pipes make a very low-resistance 
ground, so that maximum current will 
flow with minimum voltage. Expressed 
differently, the effect of low-voltage cir- 
cuits would probably be extremely severe 
around boiler rooms, due to the large 
amount of metal which is well grounded. 
Ashes, incidentally, usually constitute 
low-resistant ground, particularly when 
they are kept damp. / 

Portable electric lamp cords are used 
around the boiler rooms for inspection 
and repairs. They may be used while 
scraping scale, removing soot, replacing 
tubes, repairing furnace refractories, 
taking down or replacing engines, etc. 
Because the men are working hard, oiten 
in hot localities, they perspire. The 
hends are grimy with grit and dirt. Be- 
cause sweat and dirt constitute a rela- 
tively good conductor of electricity, 110 
volts may result in a heavy flow of cur- 
rent when the damp hands hold a de- 
fective portable cord and the feet are in 
contact with ashes, steel work, water 
pipes and other good grounds. 

What is true of the portable electric 
lamp cord is equally true of portable 
electric drilling machines and other 
electric tools . .. in fact, wherever a 
portable insulated electric cord is em- 
ployed. Where this type of equipment 
must be used, special care should be 
exercised that the cord is maintained in 
first class condition, that insulation is 
maintained and bare spots taped up. 
Lamp sockets should be frequently in- 
spected and maintained in first-class 
condition. Where lamp guards are used 
(and they are always advisable) they 
should preferably be built of insulating 
material. All metallic parts should be 
enclosed, including the lamp sockets. 
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MAINTENANCE 


By W. S. JOULE 


* Using Steam to Break 
Up Clinkers 

Clinker crusts and masses will some- 
times build up to the full width of the 
furnace until the mass is too unwieldy 
to handle until broken up. Under such 
circumstances, clinker can be broken up 
without discomfort or danger to ‘the 
fireman and without disturbing the fuel 
bed. A hand lance of sufficient length 
to pass the full width or length of the 
furnace should be constructed. 

This lance, of one-half or three-quar- 
ter-inch pipe, should be open at one end 
while the other end should be connected 
to the steam supply. The lance should 
then be inserted into the furnace through 
one of the side doors. The steam should 
then be turned on while moving the open 
end or nozzle over the lump of clinker 
where it is desired to separate it. The 
steam will quickly cut the clinker, 
which can then be easily parted along 
the path taken by the steam. 


® Effect of Water in 
Mixing Concrete 


While the power plant engineer is not 
primarily interested in the technique of 
designing concrete mixes, he is con- 
fronted from time to time with problems 
which demand some knowledge of this 
field for their successful solution. The 
relation between the volume of water to 
the average compressive strength of the 
resulting concrete using average ma- 
terial is as follows: 


Approx. compressive 


strength of concrete Mixing Water, 


at 28 days. U. S. gal. per sack 
Lb. per sq. in. (cu. ft.) of cement 
3800 5 
3400 5% 
3000 6 
2600 6% 
2300 7 


The above figures show that each addi- 
tional one-half gallon of water decreases 
the strength of the concrete from 300 to 
400 pounds per square inch. 

When the sand, crushed rock, or peb- 
bles used in mixing the concrete are 
damp, the entrained moisture should be 
considered a part of the mixing water; 
and a deduction must be made for it, if 
concrete of a specific strength is desired. 
For example: If a concrete having a 
compressive strength of 3.000 pounds 
per square inch is needed, and the sand 
used is moderately wet, or contains 
about one-half gallon per cubic foot of 
this material are mixed with each sack 
of cement, only five gallons of water 
should be used to secure concrete of this 
strength since the sand contairis the 
other gallon. 


There is another advantage of using a 
small amount of mixing water besides 
that of producing concrete with a high 
compressive strength. It is that, when 
a plastic mix is secured, the structure 
will be more watertight, because of the 
formation of a less porous concrete. The 
amount of mixing water used is in- 
versely proportional to the strength of 
the concrete, and directly proportional 
to its porosity. 

The question of how much water to 
use may, therefore, be an important one. 
While it is true that concrete does not 
require to be handled very carefully, and 
requires little skill to mix or pour it or 
even to build the forms to receive it, 
it is absolutely necessary that the 
amount of water and the proportion of 
sand and pebbles used be properly pro- 
portioned. It is also very important 
that the sand be clean and free from 
vegetation and other foreign matter. 


© Priming of Boilers 
May be Seasonal 


At certain times of the year some 
plants suffer from severe priming or 
foaming. Seasonal conditions are a con- 
tribution cause, perhaps the major 
cause. Under these circumstances, sus- 
picion should be immediately centered 
upon the boiler water. Is the water par- 
ticularly dirty at these times? Does it 
carry matter in suspension—vegetation 
or oil? What is the relationship be- 
tween the water and the load at these 
times? 

Anything tending to retard the free 
separation of the steam from the water 
will tend to cause foaming. If the water 
is treated, excessive use of soda ash or 
compound may be the cause. A surface 
blow will help remove matter in suspen- 
sion, while the blow down will help les- 
sen concentration. Both should be tried 
and the result of each singly and jointly 
noted. 

The fact that the trouble is seasonal 
suggests water trouble, although there 
is the possibility that restricted boiler 
liberation surface may occur due to the 
need for cleaning. High evaporation 
rates may be solely or partly to blame. 

It is well to bear in mind that foam- 
ing and priming are merely the conse- 
quences and not the cause, so that the 
solution lies in finding the cause. This 
may be done by cut and try methods, 
but the best way is to study the load, 
and to analyze the water before and 
after it enters the boiler, and while both 
hot and cold. Heavy loads, long spells 
without cleaning boiler water surfaces, 
water heavy in suspended matter or ex- 
cessive treatment may all be the con- 
tributing causes. 
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°000 


REWARD 


will be paid to the person supplying me 
or the local police, with the first in- 
formation leading to a successful 
prosecution of any person or 
firm manufacturing paper 
outside the Irish Free 
State, bearing the 
watermarked 


words: 


“GUARANTEED SWIFT BROOK PAPER 
MADE IN IRISH FREE STATE” 


Philip O'Reilly, 
Solicitor, 


1 Upper Ormond Quay, 
Dublin, I. F. S. 
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The Paper Foundation Holds 
Dedication Ceremonies 


“Paper’s Century of Progress” is the theme of the exhibit 
of The Paper Foundation at A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion. These words appear in large letters above the entrance 
to the exhibition which is located in the Graphic Arts Divi- 
sion of the General Exhibits Building. 

At five o’clock on the afternoon of June 1, a large and 
representative gathering assembled for the formal dedication 
ceremonies of this exhibit. Phil A. Howard, president of the 
organization, gave a short address in which he brought out 
the vital importance of paper to the world’s progress over 
the past hundred years. Without paper, he said, there could 
be no progress. In explaining the exhibit to the audience, 
Mr. Howard stated that the thought behind all of the ar- 
rangements had been to “make the country paper-conscious.” 

Sincere appreciation was voiced by Mr. Howard for the 
co-operation and support of the directors of The Paper Foun- 
dation, the exhibitors, the Salesmen’s Association, The Ameri- 
can Paper & Pulp Association, the Writing Paper Manufac- 
turers Association, the Western Paper Merchants Associa- 
tion, the Chicago Wrapping Paper Association, and the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry. 

At the close of his remarks, Mr. Howard introduced Mrs. 
H. Gillette, who cut the bright ribbons stretched across the 
entrance and with a few well-chosen words invited the 
visitors to inspect the exhibition. 

The miniature fourdrinier paper machine, loaned to the 
exhibit by the American Writing Paper Company, was al- 
ready in operation with students from the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry in attendance. Back of this machine hung a 
huge picture of the largest paper machine yet to be built— 
the Bagley & Sewall machine in the mill of the Great Lakes 
Paper Company at Fort William, Ont., which makes a sheet 
of paper 304 inches wide. 

From these modern methods, the visitor turned aside to 
witness the making of paper by hand with the type of equip- 
ment used in the 17th century. This equipment was loaned 
by the Institute of Paper Chemistry, and the work was 
demonstrated by students from that institution. 

Along the entire length of the exhibit are attractive glass 
showcase units. Here the paper companies participating in 
the exhibition have displayed some of their products. This 
display will unquestionably make the public “paper con- 
scious.” It will cause the visitor to thoughtfully consider 
the many uses of paper that affect his daily existence. It 
will create within his mind questions as to the source and 
manufacturing processes of these useful and convenient 
products that have heretofore been accepted without much 
thought. 

The Paper House, made entirely of paperboard, even to the 
fireplace, drew the interest of many. Here one sat in beau- 
tiful fiber chairs and divans; soft lights shone through parch- 
ment lamp shades. In the dining room a dark-haired little 
girl dressed in paper, was busily engaged in putting the 
finishing touches to an attractive tea table; the kitchen dis- 
played many conveniences for the housewife that had their 
origin in a paper mill laboratory; the porcelain fixtures that 
have transformed the modern kitchen into a place of beauty 
and convenience were loaned by the General Electric Co. 

Among the paper companies that have thus far contracted 
for exhibition space and participation are the following: 
American Writing Paper Co., Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., 
Aetna Paper Co., Bird & Son, Inc., Bayless Pulp & Paper 
Corp., Crystal Tissue Co., Dennison Mfg. Co., Fort Howard 
Paper Co., Fox River Paper Co., Gilbert Paper Co., Hammer- 
mill Paper Co., Howard Paper Co., Hoberg Paper & Fibre 
Co., Hart Co., John M., International Paper Co., Keyes Fibre 
Co., Kimberly-Clark Corp., Leader Card Works, Marathon 
Paper Mills Co., Maxwell Paper Co., Menasha Paper Corp., 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., Miami Valley Coated Paper 
Co., Mosinee Paper Mills, Neenah Paper Co., Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Co. and Union Bag and Paper Corp. 

Since the exposition was officially opened, several more 
companies have expressed an intention to participate in this 
outstanding event, and the officers of The Paper Foundation 
have an expectancy that other names will be added to the 
above list of exhibitors. 
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RHOADS TANNATE 
LEATHER BELTING 


for economy 


and dependability 


HOADS TANNATE WATERSHED BELT 

has demonstrated its ability to reduce 
annual costs on many hard paper mill 
drives. Running as paper mill belts do, 
in @ moist, steamy atmosphere, some- 
times splashed with water itself, pulling 
heavy loads for long periods, the belt 
which can stand up under the hardest 
paper mill conditions is a superior belt. 


A Master Mechanic in a paper mill said 
of Rhoads Tannate Belts: 
“Those are the best we have ever 
had. Your belts are fine. They run 
slacker and still they don’t slip.” 


The Mill Manager in the same plant said: 
“All the men report favorably 
aboutyourbelts. Theyaredoingthe 
job the way you said they would.” 


Tannate Belts are sold under the Rhoads 
Service Guarantee. |. leaves you to be 
the judge ot whether your purchase is 
profitable. 


We shall be glad to send you a belt on 
this basis—or have a representative call 
to discuss your power transmission prob- 
lems, especially the use of modern group 


drives. 


J.E.RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA. 35 M.SIXTH ST. 
CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, WILMINGTON, DEL 








ATLANTA 




















OTED for producing 
firm, tightly wound 
rolls with straight, 
dust-free edges, 
Langston Slitters 
combine high-qual- 
ity production with 
low operating costs. 
Samuel M. Langston Co., Camden, N.J. 


ROLLWAY BEARING 








COMPANY NCORPORATED 
SYRACUSE "NEW YORK 
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Precise Recording 
saves money... 


in the beater room 


FE pemeer peed accurate as the judg- 
ment of a skilled beater man may 
appear— it falls far below the precision 
of a Bristol Motion Recorder. 






To obtain maximum capacity, to as- 
sure high quality the distance between 
beater roll and bed plate must be cor- 
rectly maintained for each period. This 
is only possible with the aid of an in- 
strument that relentlessly records the 
exact distance at all times. 

With a Bristol Recorder one paper 
mill increased beater capacity 100 per 
cent, and saved $8,000 a year. Want 
to know more? Then please use the 
coupon below. 


TRACE MARK 


BRISTOLS 


REG. Vv. S. PAT. OFF... 





THE BRISTOL CO., WATERBURY, CONN. 
Please send Bulletin 368-P on 
Pulp Beater Motion Recorder 
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It Pays to Advertise 


OPPORTUNITIES 


in This 


Opportunity Section 











THE TRADE-MARK 
OF GOOD FELTS 





The Waterbury Felt Co. 
SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 











with the “Diamond” 





Always marked 


























Jenkins 
VALVES 





HERE is QUALITY in 
Fig. 106-A Jenkins 
Bronze Globe Valve— 
extra deep stuffing 
box — slip-on, stay-on 
disc holder — one- 
piece screw-over bon- 
net—Jenkins disc. It 
pays to insist on 
Jenkins Valves and the 
extra service that has 
characterized Jenkins 
quality since 1864. 
JENKINS BROS. 
80 White Street, New York, N.Y. . 


Bridgeport, Conn. Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fig. 106-A Globe, Screwed 






supply house 
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@ N.1L A. A. Program for Marketing Conference 


Industrial advertising and sales executives in all fields will 
find much of interest in the program announced for the 
eleventh annual convention of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association at The Medinah Athletic Club, Chicago, 
June 26 to 27. Tied in with the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion and Engineering Week this industrial marketing con- 
ference marks the high point of 1933 in a practical discussion 
of industrial sales problems. 

As shown by the following program a wide variety of sub- 
jects will be discussed by outstanding leaders in various 
fields: 

“Industrial Advertising and Its Opportunities in Today’s and 
Tomorrow's Markets,” by W. L. Rickard, president, Rick- 
ard & Co. 

“How We Operate Our Advertising Department in Connec- 
tion With Our Personal Selling To Industry,” by General 
Thomas S. Hammond, president Whiting Corp., president, 
Illinois Manufacturers Ass’n. 

“How To Plan and Develop Market Research that Will Pay 
Dividends,” by A. C. Nielsen, president, A. C. Nielsen Co. 
“Advertising and Marketing Lessons We Have Learned From 
the Depression,” by Bennett, Chapple, vice-president, Amer- 

ican Rolling Mills. 

“Who Is the Industrial Manager and Who Is the Industrial 
Sales Manager,” by L. R. Garretson, advertising manager, 
Leeds & Northrup. 

“Industrial Art as An Ally of Advertising,” by W. H. Dohner, 
art director, engr. dept., Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

“Sales Promotion Program of Crane Co.,” by R. G. Creviston, 
Sales Prom. Mer., Crane Co. 

“Collective Catalogs,” by William Buxman, vice-president, 
McGraw-Hill Directory Pub. Co. 

“House Organs that Have Made Sales During the Depres- 
sion,” by R. K. Clark, Shell Petroleum Co. 

Other speakers who will participate in the discussions and 
clinical sessions are: Dale Wylie, Iron Fireman Company; 
Frank Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Co.; J. D. Ferch, Harnischfeger 
Corp.; B. R. Graff, Creamery Package Co.; R. Davison, New 
Jersey Zinc Co. 

The exhibits which make up an important feature of the 
convention will show diversified specimen material which is 
being successfully used in sales promotion work in many 
fields. 


*® Census of Forest Products 1932* 


The Bureau of the Census announces that, according to 
a preliminary tabulation of data collected at the annual 
Census of Forest Products taken in 1933, the total quantity 
of pulpwood consumed by 169 pulp mills in 1932 was 5,233,- 
085 cords, a decrease of 13.3 per cent, as compared with 
6,033,312 cords consumed by the same mills in 1931. The 
production of wood pulp by these mills in 1932 amounted to 
3,487,493 tons, a decrease of 13.4 per cent, as compared with 
4,027,053 tons in 1931. These 169 mills accounted for 89.7 
per cent of the total consumption of pulpwood and produced 
91.3 per cent of the total output of wood pulp in the United 
States in 1931. Assuming their proportionate consumption 
and production to have been approximately the same in 1932 
as in 1931, an aggregate consumption of about 5,834,000 cords 
of pulpwood and an aggregate production of about 3,820,000 
tons of wood pulp during that year are indicated. The cor- 
responding totals for 1931 were 6,722,766 cords of pulpwood 
and 4,409,344 tons of wood pulp, respectively. 

The following statement compares the consumption of 
pulpwood and the production of wood pulp in 1932 and 1931 
by the 169 mills in question. In this statement, which covers 
about 83 per cent of the total number of active mills, 25 states 
are represented. As soon as returns are received for the 
remaining mills, a report giving complete figures will be 
issued. 


Pulpwood Consumed and Wood Pulp Produced 


by 169 Identical Mills: 1932 and 1931 Corns 
1932 1931 Decrease 
Cords of pulpwood consumed.. 5,233,085 6,033,312 —13.3 
Tons of wood pulp produced... 3,487,493 4,027,053 —13.4 
(*) Compiled by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 


merce, in co-operation with the Forest Service, Department of 


Agriculture. 
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‘ME? 


I’m starting today 
to Revamp 
Pipe-Lines!”’ 


**470U BET! [ve seen the light. 
Piping costs are away down 
now; but they’ll not always be at 
the bottom. When demand lets 
loose, it’s not going to catch us 
napping. [I’m starting today to 
overhaul our pipe-lines, put ’em in 
A-1 working condition—stock lines, 
white water, waste, exhaust steam, 
water supply—all. And what’s 
more, I intend to use Armco Spiral 
Welded Pipe, the pipe I tried out 
several months ago and found 
mighty good, and inexpensive. I 
noticed that the pipe crew handled 
it fast; that it went in easy, even in 
mean layouts; that it speeds flow 
and steps up volume because it’s 
smooth inside.”? Our advice to 
paper-mill men is this: put your 
piping systems in first-rate operat- 
ing shape and be ready for the rush 
—and do it with the pipe that is 
really custom-made for paper-mill 
uses—Armceo Spiral Welded Pipe. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING 
MILL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Middletown, Ohio 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Boston . Chicago . Cleveland . Detroit 
Middletown . New York . Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh . St. Louis . San Francisco 


( gcse ) 


ERMCO 





‘MADE TO ORDER FOR 


PAPER MILLS” 


ARMCO 


\V/ SPIRAL WELDED PIPE 




















GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


oT 


Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 


Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 














HARDY S.FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. EJ. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS 

AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 

DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 
STRUCTURES 


Consultation, reports, 
valuations, 
and complete designs 
and engineering 
supervision for the 
construction and 
equipment of 




















VEST POCKET POWER PLANTS 


Small space occupied, ca: ity, low over-all operating costs, hi and 
t oMclensite. reliability, low tallied Savestmans. "7 bape 
‘om: power plants meet any opera conditions of Pulp er 
mills or other Industrial service, Rasineering and Construction. s 
Satisfactory Services Always Guaranteed. 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 


Power 
Monadnoek » Chicage 





“READY 
DRESSED” MILL COGS 








IV [ K 1G) ¢ 
THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 
CAST e ROLLED e FABRICATED 
for all equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 


MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


THE MOST ANY STYLE-OR 
cunans Seat yong 
WRITE FOR 
CAN BE PUT a yt 
IN A MORTISE WHICH IS 
WHEEL FREE 
Ready Blank 
Dressed Head 








LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 

















QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CU., So. Bend, Ind. 














A NEW ERA IS COMING 


Paper manufacturers and converters who have 
examined our new napkin machine agree with 
us. This new machine is going to change the 
manufacturing methods of many progressive 
producers of paper napkins. We shall not 
go into detail, but we do suggest that you 
watch these pages for some mighty interest- 


ing news concerning this machine next month. 


HUDSON-SHARP MACHINE CoO. 
GREEN BAY - - WISCONSIN 














PuLP MILL MACH’Y @ FINISHING ROOM MACH’Y 
@ FRICTION CLUTCHES 

















Boilers e Engines e Pumps 
Turbines e Unit Heaters 


MURRAY IRON WORKS COMPANY 


64th Year of Continuous Operation 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 





























Pittsburgh Piping 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


WE are fully equipped to supply fabri- 
cated materials and to install com- 
plete piping systems for Electric Power 
Stations, Blast Furnaces, Steel Mills, 
Coke Works, and Industrial Plants of 
every description—backed by an expe- 
rience of more than a quarter century. 


















Piping & Eq 
43rd STREET and A. V. KR. R., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
New York .... 220 Broadway 
Chicago . . . P: Gas . 
Boston ... . . 10 High Street 
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| The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1933 
Scores as of April 30, 1933 
| 14 Mills Still Say ‘‘Perfect’’ 
on yer eed IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
ee MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 
PARTICIPANT _ MILL LOCATION 
he Whenever you need any steel or allied prod- 
2 ucts for new work . . . maintenance... or 
FS . © repair, write, wire or ‘phone the Ryerson Com- 
x pany. All materials are in stock for immediate 
5 Fraser Companies, Ltd. Fraser Paper, Ltd. © Madawaska, Me. shipment. 
& Bars, Shapes Turnbuckles Stainless Steel 
= = = Structurals Shafting 
o 0. Woodland Maine — Rails, Plates Boiler Tubes 
=. Cornell Wood Products Co. Cornell Wisconsin Sheets—Plain, Boiler Fittings Ryertex Bearings 
2 Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. Appleton Wisconsin Galv. & Concrete Rein- Tool Steel 
= International Paper Co. Livermore Falls Maine — Corrugated forcing Floor Plates 
Consolidated Water Power & Co. __Biron Wisconsin Rivets, Bolts Welding Rods Safety Treads 
; ; Solder Small Tools 
> fet & Huron — & Paper Co. ing lll City — Huron, Mich. ao tien Mushiessy 
> I cagediont Paper Co. Riley Maine Refined Iron 
= nent & Whitney Oo. Albenaquis Maidison 
o U.S Gypeum Ohio Write for the Ryerson Stock List 
Division 11—Remanufacturing —the “key” to Immediate Steel. 
ee tee of hinates Notick Mcecinaaette 
ntainer . 0 a! usetts 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. E. Pepperell _ Massachusetts 7 JosEPH T. RYERSON & SON nc 
| IMPERFECT SCORES—Division | Chicago uwaukee St. Louis Cincinna’ Detroit 
= Cleveland Buffalo Jersey City Philadelphia Boston 
Points Points 
Key Rank Key Rank 
Credit Debit Credit Debit 
PA- 2 1 | 976.688 PC-20 6 | 865024 
PA- 6 2 | 760736 PC- 8 7 | 856.880 
< PaA-ll 3 | 756.080 PC-24 8 | 742208 
s. PA-9 4 480 PB 16 9 | 717.632 
5 PA-13 5 | 465.448 PC-15 10 | 689.744 
S PaA-l4 6 | 439.760 5 11 | 62355 
& PA- 7 | 382.512 PB-10 | 12 | 599488 
PA- 8 8 1.712.752|| -, PC-25 13 | 568 
PA- 5 9 5,054.992|| ~ PC- 9 14 | 558.336 
& PC-17 15 | 446.000 
PA- 1 2 | 911.808 © PC-19 16 | 428.864 
PB2i | 3 | 882768 @ PC-13 | 17 | 390.560 4c ee 
PB- 5 4 | 777.200 So pp-u 18 14.224 > 
PB-14 5 | 763.968 PC-14 19 16.384 ‘LE 
pes | | Ghai rey | ata e 
PB22 | 8 | 608648 PC-22 | 22 1.167.184 <4 F ae 
© PA-12 9 | 567.280 PB-9 | 23 1.430.080 4 
o. PB-3 10 | 445.744 PC-10 | 24 4 651.808 <; / 
> PB-19 11 | 342.656 PC-18 | 25 6,810.176 z 
S PB20 | 12 | 261584 
oS PB-1 13 | 142.640 PD-12 6 | 860432 
PB-12 14 254.720 PD- 3 7 | 746416 
PB- 6 15 459 536 PD- 8 8 | 719.792 
PB-13 16 561.024 PD-16 9 | 685 616 
PB-15 17 644.720 PD-7 | 10 | 676.992 
PA-10 | 18 2 397.520 PC- 4 | 11 | 647.824 
PB-17 19 2.859.936||. PC-2 | 12 | 629616 
PB-2 | 20 3,846.256|/—"  PD-14 | 13 | 130.960 
& PD23 | 14 128.768 
sia | e| | as 
DIVISION II ks PD.10 i an.ae a 
RD-1 4 | 702.624 PC-21 19 816.544 DIUM METASILICATE 
mi | t | ie Hei | | — |288/| NEW CHEMICAL FOR PAPERM 
RD-6 7 | 516.432 PD-9 | 22 4.825.488 
RB-1 H 458 913 PD-21 | 23 10,008.976 PER AKERS 
RD 10 37.712 ee ETSO differs from other basic alkalies 
RA | 12 365.000|| N¢April Report, A 7 eee such as soda ash, tri-sodium phosphate 
PC-5, 16, 26. or caustic. It is pure sodium metasilicate, 
dissolving readily, without heating, and safe 
to handle. 
® Industrial Fatalities Decrease Metso provides more alkali at pH 10 than 
any other alkaline salt. Its pressure is main- 
The National Safety Council’s final estimate of industrial coined tem, nil the aiiiteerta dane? lized 
deaths last year is 15,000—a reduction of 2,000 fatalities from a . 
the 1931 toll. Less than 3,000 of these occurred in manufac- U.S. PATENT _ Send for information about de-inking, rag 
turing plants, the others happening in mines, railroads, con- 1898707 cooking, felt washing, or dissolving casein. 


struction work, marine operations, farms and other fields not 


definitel t of ordi facturing. 
"Ses beeline - pPortenapibignctie: * Dat fal's and falling PH | LADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 





objects were leading industrial accident causes. Resulting General Offices: 121 S. Third Street, Philedelphia 

cuts and lacerations constituted about 30 per cent of all Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 

industrial accidents. Sold in Canada by NATIONAL SILICATES LTD., Brantford, Ont. 
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OTHER LOBDELL PRODUCTS 


Automatic Roll Grinding Ma- 
chine—Micrometer Roll Calipers 
—‘“Puraloy” Chilled Iron Rolls 




















For Continuous, 


Trouble-free Service-- 


endorsed by over 300 Paper Mills 


Lobdell Calender Stacks are precision built, yet 
they’re Rugged, Reliable and Capable of keeping 
up a high production rate consistently—and 50 
years’ Experience is behind every Lobdell Stack. 


The Lifting Device on these machines is “floor 
controlled” and may be had to operate by Motor, 
Ratchet or Hydraulic Cylinder. Other advantages 
are: Perfect, infallible Lubrication—and the well- 
known “Puraloy” Chilled Iron Rolls. 


Literature Upon Request 


LOBDELL 


CAR oe, COssES NY 
{: DELAWARE 




















ROARD MILLS 


Your customers are asking for better finish 
Are you able to produce tt? 


There’s a way! 


| | ae Super Finish Top and Bottom felts 





will provide you with the means by which you 
can deliver a board to your trade that will meet 
today’s exacting requirements. atat-at Specify 
Kenwood Super Finish Top and Bottom felts 
in your next order. a-at-t The selection will 


be justified by complete customer satisfaction. 


PropuctS 


KENWOOD ia/FELTS © 


Fe C- HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y- 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Manufacturers of Paper Maker’s Felts Since 1870 
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TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


The following abstracts are of the 
latest developments found in the for- 
eign press and in the patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of com- 
plete articles and patents can be 
obtained at cost price. 


¢ Sulphite Half-Stuff 


The Schwalbe method was used for 
producing this product. The process 
was divided into three parts. The first 
stage consisted of the impregnation of 
the wood chips with digestion liquor 
at a temperature of 110 to 120 degrees 
Cc. The liquor, which did not penetrate 
into the chips, was allowed to run out 
of the digester. The contents of the 
digester were then steamed in the sec- 
ond stage of the process with fresh 
steam at a temperature of 130 to 145 
deg. C. The third stage was the beat- 
ing of the pulp. For the sake of com- 
parison, experiments were also carried 
out without steaming the chips. The 
paper samples, which were made from 
steamed half-stuff, gave higher strength 
figures for tearing length and folding 
test than the unsteamed pulp. The 
chemical constants, particularly the 
content of lignin and pentosans, was 
almost alike in all cases. Steaming 
gives the fibers elasticity, but it also 
decomposes the compounds, which are 
formed between sulphur dioxide and or- 
ganic substances, with the result that 
undesirable brownish discoloration of 
the half-stuff takes place. Alkaline 
after-treatment with one per cent 
sodium hydroxide at a temperature of 
45 degrees for six hours increases the 
strength of the half-stuff and its capac- 
ity for hydration. Both these proper- 
ties are, however, impaired when the 
pulp is after-treated with 1.5 per cent 
sodium hydroxide for eleven hours at 
a temperature of 70 deg. C., and also at 
a temperature of 120 deg. C. within 
three hours. When the half-stuff is di- 
gested with alkali, apparently the same 
phenomena take place as in the manu- 
facture of half-stuff, that is the pento- 
sans and the carbohydrates principally 
pass into solution, while only a small 
proportion of lignin is dissolved. The 
opposite takes place in treating the half- 
stuff with chlorine. The lignin is pre- 
cipitated and the hemicelluloses are dis- 
solved due to hydrolysis. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent chlorine, which is 
figured on the absolutely dry weight 
of half-stuff, is required for the com- 
plete bleaching of the half-stuff. 

Half-stuff, as far as its chemical com- 
position is concerned, as well as the 
nature of the fibers, is rather mechan- 
ical wood than chemical pulp. Only 
the ease with which half-stuff can be 
hydrated differentiates it from mechan- 
ical wood. Sulphite half-stuff can, 
therefore, scarcely supplant chemical 
pulp. According to the author, a new 
principle must be sought in the search 
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for new methods for the production of 
half-stuff in higher yield than obtained 
in the manufacture of chemical pulp. 
These processes must be able to pro- 
duce not so much a half-stuff, which is 
contaminated with lignin impurities, 
but rather one from which the greatest 
part of the lignin has been removed 
without any noticeable loss of hemicel- 
luloses. N. J. Truchoff. Bumaschnaja 
Promischlennost, 1932, number 9. 


® Rapid Felt Drier 


A new type of felt drier is shown in 
Figure 1. The felt passes around the 
guide roll (A) and the perforated cylin- 
der or drum. The felt is heid under 
tension on the circumference until it 
reaches the second guide roll (B). The 
upper part of the cylinder between (A) 
and (B), which is fiot enveloped by the 
felt, is surrounded by a cover. This is 
made in such a manner that it is not 
possible for the hot air to escape except 
in very small quantity. The hot air is 
sucked out by the fan (V) and after 
passing through the air reheater (H), it 
enters the perforated cylinder through 
the inlet (F). The hot air then passes 
through the felt. A sheet metal casing 
is arranged at a certain distance from 
the drum or cylinder and a jacket is 
thus formed in the lower part of which 
is collected air which has passed 














£ 





BF 


through the felt once and which has not 
become saturated with moisture. The 
fan exhausts this air through the out- 
let (C) for reheating and reuse. The 
flaps (G) can be regulated so that the 
air saturated with moisture is elim- 
inated from circulation, this being use- 
ful in facilitating the rapidity of dry- 
ing. Fresh air enters through the inlet 
pipe (E) which is provided with a flap 
valve for regulating the admittance of 
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DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN 


air. In the case where extra-thick felts 
are being dried, there is always the dan- 
ger that the air will cause them to swell 
up and raise them from the surface of 
the cylinder. To overcome this the flow 




















of air is reversed, so that the air is 
blown in at (C) and sucked out at (F). 
The construction of the inside of the 
cylinder is shown in Figure 2 as well as 
the direction of the flow of air. French 
Patent No. 738,325. Reinhard Schultze. 


® Hydration and Strength 
of Paper 


Hydration is a strength factor in 
paper sheets. The development of 
hydration during the beating process is 
explained by the results obtained in re- 
search work on the fine structure of 
the fiber. Cellulose is capable of swell- 
ing to a pronounced degree, but in un- 
beaten material such swelling is greatly 
restricted by the presence of the for- 
eign membrane system and the incrus- 
tants in the fiber. The cellulose is ex- 
posed only by the beating and then 
forms the mucous substance which ad- 
heres strongly to the fibers during dry- 
ing. This accounts for the variations 
in strength of the different half-stuffs. 
G. Rutz. Der Papier-Fabrikant, volume 
30, pages 704 to 706. 


® Soudakov Straw Pulp 
Process 


Straw is treated in the cold in this 
process. In the laboratory tests car- 
ried out to prove the efficiency of the 
process, the straw was soaked for 
twelve hours in a solution containing 
1.25 to 2.5 per cent of sodium hydroxide, 
twelve to eighteen per cent of the caus- 
tic solution being used on the air-dry 
weight of straw. The latter was then 
dried and water added to it until a 
concentration of six per cent dry fiber 
was attained. Then the mixture was 
eooked for nine hours under a reflux 
condenser. The mass was then washed, 
dried, ground and treated with a solu- 
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tion of chloride of lime in sufficient 
quantity to correspond to a consump- 
tion of three to eight per cent of active 
chlorine. The duration of bleaching 
was six hours at a temperature of 30 
to 35 degrees C. In the semi-plant and 
plant tests digestion was carried out 
under a pressure of 2.3 to 4.5 atmos- 
pheres over a period of two to three 
hours with superheated steam. The yield 
of bleached straw pulp in the large-scale 
tests was 44.5 per cent. Laboratory ex- 
periments proved that preliminary 
grinding or crushing the material facili- 
tated bleaching and gave a more uniform 
yield. This process is concluded to be 
practical. C. Khazanov and N. A. Stroun- 
nikov, Boumajn. Prom., volume 11, No. 
4, 47-51. 


® Rosin Size 


Methods of using rosin size are de- 
scribed. The use of starch for increas- 
ing the stability of the milky rosin 
emulsion is discussed. Preparation of 
brown size may be effected with soda 
ash in place of sodium hydroxide. The 
mixture is heated until it gives a clear 
solution in water. It is then passed 
through a hair sieve and allowed to 
stand for some time. Sometimes the 
soap is washed with salt water. This 
improves the color. The size is usually 
prepared with the addition of a little 
starch or gelatin. White rosin size is 
made with about one per cent starch. 
The starch is prepared in the usual 
manner and then the rosin soap emul- 
sion is added with stirring. This rosin 
size gives a white emulsion in water 
and is more economical to use, two per 
cent being sufficient for good results. 
The amount of aluminum sulphate re- 
quired must be determined empirically. 
Anon. Le Vernici, 1932, page 23. 


® Circulating Pulp Digester 

The pulp digester is provided with 
a circulating pipe for the _ liquor. 
The circulating pipe is permanently 
fastened to a perforated bottom. The 
latter is arranged in the digester in 








such a manner that the solid substance 
does not settle in the perforations. This 
avoids any difficulty in emptying the 
digester and also any interruption in 
the operation of digesting the pulp. As 
may be seen from the accompanying 
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illustration, the circular perforated bot- 
tom (1) is connected at a certain point 
with the liquor circulating pipe (2), 
which is in turn connected with the 
circulating pump. At the point where 
the pipe joins the perforated bottom or 
in its immediate neighborhood the lat- 
ter is screwed tightly to the digester 
wall (3) by means of the lug (4). The 
perforated bottom (1) is supported on 
the supports (5) and (6) which rest in 
spherical cups (7), attached to the wall 
of the digester. Einar Moretrud, Tor- 
deoed, Norway. German Patent No. 
557,694. 


@ Coated Cardboard 


The apparatus for carrying out the 
process of making cardboard, which is 
coated with a special coating on one or 
both sides, is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The two webs are made 
on the cylinder wires (1) and (2), these 
webs being taken up by the felt (3). 
This felt leads to the forming cylinder 








(4), on which the layers of cardboard 
are arranged in order one after the 
other, after which they are carried 
along, at the same time as the two webs 
on the felt (3), between the forming 
cylinder (4) and press roll (5) located 
below the cylinder (4). The moist card- 
board sheets are piled up in the pile (6). 
The operator stands on the platform (7) 
and presses on the pedal (8), by means 
of which the table (9), which carries 
the cardboard sheets, can be raised. The 
sheets of cardboards which are applied 
to the coating webs reach the space be- 
tween the felt (3) and the felt (10), 
after which they are led away in the 
direction of the arrow (11) so that they 
reach the belt (12), from which they 
are transferred to the belt (13) which 
delivers them at (14). There they fall 
on the table (15), which can be moved 
vertically just like the table (9). The 
movement of the table (15) is connected 
with that of the table (9), so that each 
step that the table (9) moves upwards 
the table (15) moves downwards by the 
same distance. Alois Ederer. French 
Patent No. 740,951, filed August 8, 1932. 


@ Permanence of Sulphite 
Papers 


Practical factors which control the 
permanence of sulphite paper were 
studied. Manufacturing conditions, 
which affect the permanence of these 
papers, were described in detail. An 
easy-bleaching Mitscherlich pulp, which 
consumes approximately three per cent 
of chlorine, is recommended as the chief 
portion of the stock. Bleaching should 
be carried out slowly in the cold, and 
no anti-chlor is added. Efficient wash- 
ing is essential; beating must not be 








excessive, and the quantity of aluminum 
sulphate used in sizing should be kept 
at a minimum. A high free-rosin size is 
helpful in this respect. Maximum dry- 
ing temperature should be approached 
gradually, and should not exceed 85 de- 
grees C. J. Strachan. Paper Maker, 
1933, volume 85, pages 33 to 34TS. 


® Structure of Cellulose 
Fibers 

There is a close relation between the 
structure of the cellulose fiber and its 
strength and also its behavior in chem- 
ical treatment. This has given an im- 
portant cast to the technical problem 
and the study of the morphology of the 
fibers has been of real assistance in the 
production of a high grade pulp and 
paper. Hence the literature on the sub- 
ject is thoroughly reviewed, so that the 
paper chemist can secure a good idea of 
what has been published on the subject 
in all its phases. Thus the literature 
on methods and apparatus for observing 
the swollen structure of the cellulose 
fiber reveals a great deal of experimen- 
tal and scientific work. Attention is 
also given in this review to investigat- 
ing the structure of the fiber with the 
aid of the Peterfi micro-manipulator, 
to polariscopic-microscopic studies, to 
isolation of the cell wall entities, de- 
cemposition of fibers in carbonization, 
the importance of fiber morphology in 
pulp beating, the felting quality of the 
pulp fibers, and the strength of the 
fibers, etc. Dr. D. Krueger. Zellstoff und 
Papier, volume 13, pages 9 to 12. 


@ Cylinder Paper Machine 

Two views are shown of this new ma- 
chine, Figure 1 being a front view and 
Figure 2 a cross-section. The pulp- 
water mixture flows from a stuff-tank 
through the pipe (a) and an inlet pipe 
(b), which is arranged so that it ex- 
tends over the entire width of the stuff- 
chest (c), into the cylinder wire vat 
over the inlet edge (1). The overflow 
edge is shown at (2), while (e) is an 


J 


af 


Fig.2. 
ee 
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h Fig. 2. A: 


inclined run-off gutter, which opens out 
into a waste box, from which the mix- 
ture of pulp and water is again forced 
into the stuff-chest by means of a pump. 

The special construction of the cylin- 
der vat at the point of overflow in the 
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form of a longitudinal funnel (d) paral- 
lel to the axis of the cylinder has for 
its purpose to gradually diminish the 
speed of the stock water between the 
cylinder wire circumference (3) and 
the inlet box. Thus the sheet of paper 
which is being formed on the wire is 
not carried away by the stock water 
as it runs off, but the web is taken up 
from stock mixture which is almost 
stationary. 

It is claimed that with the -aid of 
the new arrangement it is possible to 
make particularly thick sheets of 160 
to 500 grams per square meter without 
any danger of the web floating off in 
the stock water. 

In order to prevent further motion of 
the stock, a plate (f) is inserted in 
the vat to dam the flow. This plate also 
has an advantageous action in prevent- 
ing the foaming of the stock and af- 
fords a perfectly still surface of stock 
between it and the cylinder wire. These 
arrangements avoid all disturbances in 
the formation of the web and also pre- 
vent the thickening and settling of the 
stock with the result that a ‘perfectly 
uniform web is formed. The take-up 
roll is shown at (g), while (h) and 
(h1) are carrier rollers for the ma- 
chine, and (i) is a port of entry for the 
worker attending the machine. Alois 
Purkert Papier und Pappenfabrik A. G. 
German Patent No. 563,023. 


@ Reworking Waste Liquors 


The waste liquors are first precon- 
centrated in an evaporator (A) shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
preconcentrated liquor flows from the 
tank (B) to an atomizing device in the 
drying chamber (C), where the sprayed 
liquor is converted into a dry powder 
by contact with hot gases. The final 
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result is an impalpable powder which 
is removed at (E). This powder con- 
tains the major part of the organic 
substances originally contained in the 
waste liquor. The powder, which is ob- 
tained in the preceding stage of the 
operation and which possesses a high 
thermal value, is burnt in the chamber 
(D). The ash drops to the bottom of 
the chamber and represents the inor- 
ganic matter contained in the waste 
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liquor. The hot gases of combustion are 
returned to the drying chamber (C) 
through the pipe (F). The solid residue 
obtained at (E) is ready for causticiza- 
tion. Appareils et Evaporateurs Kest- 
ner. French Patent No. 714,349. Filed 
July 19, 1930. 


® Regulating Wood Grinders 

The driving shaft is connected with 
the shaft of the grinder through a sys- 
tem of connecting gears on a shaft 
which can be shifted axially, so that 
the axial shifting of the connecting 
gear’s shaft is used for regulating the 
wood grinder. Thus, as may be seen 
in the accompanying illustration, when 
the load on the wood grinder increases, 
‘then an increased axial pressure is in- 
duced in the shaft (f), with the result 


























that the shaft (f) is shifted against 
the pressure of the spring (g). The 
shifting of the shaft causes a move- 
ment of the regulating rod (m) (n), 
which acts to decrease the pressure of 
the wood against the surface of the 
grindstone. The reverse process takes 
place when the load on‘the grinder de- 
creases. Allgemeine Elektrizitaets-Ge- 
sellschaft, Berlin, Germany. German 
patent No. 560,848. 


@ Continuous Bleaching of Paper 


The material, impregnated with the 
bleach liquor, is placed in loose form on 
a carrier which moves at constant speed 
and is then taken from the same, after 
it has been transported over a certain 
distance, for further treatment. Bleach- 
ing of the stock takes place without any 
mechanical action on the same. The 
fibers and bleaching liquor are com- 
pletely at rest, so that both hydration 
and injurious action on the fibers are 
avoided as far as possible. The fiber 
loss is very small in this process. Emil 
Ekeberg, Konga, Sweden. Finnish Pa- 
tent No. 14,193, filed August 16, 1930. 


® Sizing Compound for Paper 
The feature of this composition is 
that it does not become foul. It con- 
tains a waterproofing substance, such as 
paraffin wax, mineral oil, pitch and the 
like. The particles of the waterproof- 
ing substance are enclosed by a precipi- 








tate which may be formed by the reac- 
tion between a solution of sodium sili- 
cate or the like and a precipitating 
agent such as aluminum sulphate, 
hydrated calcium oxide, hydrochloric 
acid, etc., or zeolitic substances which 
form insoluble hydrated silicates or 
mixtures of silicate and silicic acid. The 
composition also contains a protective 
colloid, such as glue or casein. For 
example, the wax may be melted and 
formed into an emulsion with sodium 
silicate solution. Alum is then added 
and the composition is agitated and 
added to the paper pulp. G. J. Manson. 
British Pat. No. 363,372, filed June 6,1930. 


@ Charging Spherical Digesters 
The device, which is used for charg- 
ing spherical digesters, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It consists 
of an outlet pipe (b), extending into 
the digester, this pipe being of cylin- 
drical shape and formed into a funnel 
at the lower end. This pipe is for the 
introduction of the propellant. The de- 
vice also consists of an inlet pipe (c) 
which surrounds the inner outlet pipe 
(b) in the form of a spiral and this 
inlet tube ends at a point above the 
end of the pipe (b), so that an annu- 
lar space is formed between the two 
pipes for the mixture of stock and the 
propellant. The mixture of stock 
and propellant is therefore introduced 
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through the inlet pipe (c) and there 
it attains a certain motion by which 
the heavier particles in the stock are 
flung against the outside wall. As the 
stock enters the digester, the direction 
ef the flow of stock is changed down- 
wards due to the action of centrifugal 
force and the lower end of the pipe (b) 
which is bent outwards. This results 
in good distribution of the stock around 
the digester and facilitates easy sepa- 
ration of the chips from the propellant 
air, so that the latter is released and 
can flow out through the pipe (b). In 
order to obtain even better distribution 
of the stock, openings (e) are arranged 
in the pipe (c) which can be closed or 
opened to any desirable extent. Paul 
Pieper. German Patent No. 558,844. 
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Bees positive action of DIAMOND Liquid Chlorine is helping 
many paper manufacturers to maintain the highest standard 
of quality and production economy. @e Combating algae and other 
biological growths attendant to paper manufacture, DIAMOND 
Liquid Chlorine not only eliminates slime stains and loose, porous 
sheets, but also assures better beating conditions and more satis- 
factory drying. e DIAMOND Chlorine is readily available in either 
single or multiple type tank cars from our plant at Painesville, Ohio. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA AND EVERYWHERE 


DIAMOND CHLORINE 
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New York, June 1, 1933. 


T can be said, and with a profound 
I degree of accuracy, that the pro- 

verbial “corner” which the Amer- 
ican public has been seeking for a 
period of three years or longer has, 
from a general business standpoint, 
been turned. On all sides are indica- 
tions of decided industrial and trade 
improvement; these signs are no longer 
intimations alone, they constitute defi- 
nite, actual, concrete evidences of in- 
creasing employment, growing demand 
for various commodities, speeding up of 
manufacturing operations, a broadening 
of buying power—all the outgrowth of 
rising prices for commodities and se- 
curities, based on a stronger financial 
situation, improved sentiment, confi- 
dence in the Washington administra- 
tion, and the feeling which has become 
common that the depression not only 
has been definitely checked but that 
business is now headed forward. 

Certain manufacturing industries are 
registering pronounced gains in produc- 
tion, employment and sales. Foremost 
among these are the textile, automotive, 
steel and clothing industries. Mills and 
factories within these branches of manu- 
facturing are finding it necessary to ap- 
preciably increase their output owing to 
the expanding market demand for their 
products; additional workers are being 
employed, raw material purchases are 
being enlarged, operating schedules are 
being extended, and, in quite a few 
cases, wage rises are being put into 
effect. Statistics relating to industry 
and trade, both as regards all business 
as a whole and the individual branches, 
are exceedingly favorable, showing a 
consistent gain in market activity and 
in the production and movement of 
manufactured products and merchan- 
dise, wholesale and retail. 

As concerns the paper industry spe- 
cifically, it appears that the pick-up in 
paper market activity has lagged some- 
what behind that in some other lines. 
There has been a considerable increase 
in demand for some classes of paper 
and board; certain manufacturers have 
found it necessary to step-up produc- 
tion, and there is no doubt that con- 
sumers, converters and jobbers in nu- 
merous instances have broadened their 
buying, but, viewed as a whole, the 
paper industry is not as yet favored 
with as much improvement as is noted 
in some other manufacturing industries. 
This is not unusual because it is a rec- 
ognized fact that demand for paper is 
one of the last to become affected in an 
upturn in general business as well as 
in a quieting period. 

That paper manufacturers confidently 
look for larger business, better market 
conditions, higher prices and continued 
general improvement is apparent in the 
attitude they are adopting concerning 
sales and prices. Perhaps the most im- 
portant development within the industry 
during the last few weeks is the changed 
policy put into effect by a majority of 
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paper manufacturers relative to the 
acceptance of orders for their product 
and terms of prices. One of the fore- 
most book paper mills of the country 
has advised its merchant customers 
thusly: “Owing to the uncertainty in 
the costs of raw materials we can accept 
orders for any of our grades of paper 
for merchant stocks only with the un- 
derstanding that prices prevailing at 
the time of shipment will govern such 
orders.” The obvious object of this 
policy, aside from protection for the 
manufacturers against further rises in 
raw materials, is to forestall purchases 
ahead by paper merchandising concerns 
at current prices or the loading up of 
supplies by merchants while letting the 
manufacturer “hold the bag” as regards 
prices. 

Another paper manufacturer, probably 
the largest producer of fine writing 
papers in the United States, has an- 
nounced as follows: “We are not accept- 
ing orders for plate manufacturer at 
present prices. We would, however, 
accept orders for immediate manufac- 
ture to be billed at once and shipped at 
a later date. Provided we could cover 
ourselves on raw materials we would be 
willing to accept certain types of busi- 
ness at firm prices for shipment within 
a 90-day period but not beyond this.” 
In short, paper manufacturers are guard- 
ing themselves against promiscuous pur- 
chases by customers at prices now rul- 
ing and delaying shipments, which 
seems proof positive that paper manu- 
facturers anticipate advances—perhaps 
sharp advances—in prices of raw mate- 
rials and in their finished product. 

The raw material factor is a particu- 
larly important one at present. Prices 
of almost all raw materials used by 
paper mills have registered broad ad- 
vancement over the past month. Some 
items, notably certain grades of new 
and old rags and some classes of waste 
paper, have risen a full 100 per cent. 
Wood pulp is about the only raw mate- 
rial consumed in the manufacture of 
paper which has not increased appre- 
ciably in cost, and prices of pulp are 
pointed upward and seem certain to 
rise. The higher cost of raw materials 
is not yet reflected to its full degree 
in prices of finished paper and board, 
but it stands to reason it will be in due 
time. 

Some advances of moment have been 
recorded in paper prices. Book paper 
producers have jumped prices of coated 
book papers $5 a ton, and prices of un- 
coated book appear about to follow the 
rise. Wrapping paper prices have firmed 
to where No. 1 kraft is generally quoted 
at 2.87% to 3 cents a pound New York, 
compared with 2.67% and 2.75 cents a 
few weeks ago. Some lines of fine paper 


have stiffened in price. On the other 
hand, mill quotations on newsprint, 
most writings and ledgers, tissue, cover 
and fibre papers and on boxboards show 
no change. The strange thing is that 
paper mills continue to market their 
product at unaltered prices when raw 
material costs have mounted to such a 
sharp extent. 

Production of newsprint in the United 
States in April amounted to 74,507 net 
tons and shipments from mills were 
76,095 tons, compared with 76,566 tons 
produced and 77,857 tons shipped in the 
preceding month. Production in Canada 
was 147,759 tons and shipments 161,266 
tons during April, against 137,078 tons 
and 140,694 tons, respectively, in March, 
according to the News Print Service 
Bureau. The combined total for the 
two countries amounted to 222,266 tons 
produced, against 213,644 tons in March, 
and 237,361 tons shipped, contrasted 
with 218,551 tons. During April 19,048 
tons of newsprint were produced in 
Newfoundland and 1,179 tons in Mexico, 
so that the total North American out- 
put for the month amounted to 242,493 
tons, compared with 236,503 tons in 
March, and 211,301 tons in February. 
The Canadian mills produced 112,599 
tons less newsprint in the first four 
months of 1933 than in the same time 
last year, a decrease of 17 per cent. The 
output in the United States was 80,178 
tons or 21 per cent less; in Newfound- 
land 8,233 tons or 9 per cent less, and 
in Mexico 1,094 tons more, making a 
total net decrease of 199,916 tons or 
18 per cent. Stocks of newsprint at 
Canadian mills at the end of April were 
37,232 tons, and at United States mills 
21,171 tons, making a combined total of 
58,403 tons, contrasted with 73,498 tons 
on March 31 last. 

Judging from reports and figures 
from various corners of the industry, 
paper mills of the country, taken as a 
group, have increased their production 
at least 15 to 20 per cent during recent 
weeks. That this uptrend in manufac- 
turing activity will be expanded and 
extended as consuming industries be- 
come livelier and have need of larger 
tonnages of paper, is the opinion com- 
mon in the industry. There is a big 
potential demand for paper of practi- 
cally all kinds pending, and it is be- 
lieved it is on the threshold of asserting 
itself to a degree which will lead to 
substantially larger orders for mills and 
a marked expansion of activity through- 
out the industry. 


¢ o ¢ 


@ PULP BLEACHING Corp., New 
York, has moved its offices to a new 
location at 44 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
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® Papermaking Rags 

In keeping with the general advance 
in commodity prices, papermaking rags 
have assumed an upward course and 
some grades have recorded a sharp rise. 
The forward march of the market has 
not been predicated entirely on expecta- 
tions of bigger consumption and broader 
business; consumers have been more 
in evidence as buyers and have in- 
creased their purchasing as regards 
some descriptions of rags, while the 
bullish supply condition has had consid- 
erable to do with the upturn in prices. 
Buyers are finding it no easy matter to 
locate the supplies desired; although 
there is no acute shortage of rags of 
any kind, the fact that mill buying has 
expanded and that subnormally low 
prices for a long time have disrupted 
the collection and grading machinery, 
thereby reducing facilities for increas- 
ing the available supply to keep pace 
with the growing demand, have led to 
a distinct scarcity of some grades of 
rags for paper mills. 

Strangely enough, perhaps, paper- 
makers are concentrating their pur- 
chases on the highest and the lowest 
types of rags, and it is these which have 
registered the sharpest price advance- 
ment. The better grades of new cotton 
and linen ¢uttings have jumped in mar- 
ket value as a result of broader buying 
interest among paper manufacturers, 
while the rise in roofing rag prices has 
been little short of sensational. Ideas 
of prevailing market levels vary so 

id 'y ‘at it ‘s difficclt to specify what 
actually constitute current prices on 
cotton cuttings. There have been re- 
ports of sales of No. 1 new white shirt 
cuttings to mills at 5.50 cents a pound 
delivered, and of new unbleached cut- 
tings at 6.25 cents delivered; it is more 
than likely these prices have been real- 
ized and that in some instances even 
higher have been paid. Prices of new 
cuttings are at best nominal, as the 
market has advanced so rapidly it has 
not yet settled to a degree where defi- 
nite quotations are possible. At any 
rate, dealers are reported asking higher 
than 5.50 cents for No. 1 white shirt 
cuttings, 2.25 cents and more for fancy 
shirt cuttings, 4.25 cents for light flan- 
nelettes, 4 cents and up for light sile- 
sias, 4 cents for blue overall cuttings, 
2.50 cents for black silesias, 2 cents for 
bathrobe cuttings, 5.25 cents for 
bleached shoe cuttings, and 4 cents for 
new khaki cuttings. New white linen 
cuttings are quoted at 8 cents and 
higher at dealers’ shipping points, and 
grey linen at 6.50 to 7 cents. 

Roofing rags have been sold at prices 
almost doubling those ruling only a few 
weeks ago. In the East, felt mills have 
paid 80 cents per hundred pounds for 
No. 1 domestic roofing, and 70 cents for 
No. 2 stock, and in at least exceptional 
cases foreign dark colored cottons have 
brought 90 cents ex dock U. S. Atlantic 
ports, and foreign linsey garments 1.05 
cents a pound. Old white cottons and 
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thirds and blues are lagging behind in 
the price advances, but are tending up- 
ward and dealers are exercising care in 
entering sales commitments. No. 1 re- 
packed whites are reported obtainable 
at 3 cents per pound at shipping points, 
No. 2 repacked whites at 2 cents, and 
repacked thirds and blues at a cent to 
1.10 cents a pound. 


® Old Paper 

The feature in waste paper is the 
sharp rise in prices of the low grades in 
the East. Old No. 1 mixed paper has 
advanced in New York from 20 cents 
per hundred pounds to where sales to 
boxboard and other mills have been 
made at 40 cents f. o. b. that city, and 
folded newspapers have jumped in value 
to 47% and 50 cents per hundred 
pounds. Old kraft paper has firmed up 
to a price level of 85 cents per hundred 
f. o. b. eastern centers, and white shav- 
ings have ruled very firm quotably at 
around 1.90 cents a pound for No. 1 
hard white, 1.50 cents for No. 1 soft 
white, 1.70 cents for one-cut soft white 
shavings, and 2.10 cents for No. 1 hard 
white envelope cuttings. Old corru- 
gated boxes are bringing 45 cents a hun- 
dred pounds at shipping points, new 
kraft cuttings 1.35 cents a pound, and 
white news cuttings 1.20 cents per 
pound. Old book stock is the one class 
of waste paper standing still in price; 
sales in the East being reported at 60 
cents a hundred pounds for No. 1 heavy 
flat magazines, and around 47% cents 
for crumpled books. ’ 


® Rope and Bagging 

It is nothing unusual for dealers to 
quote 2.50 cents a pound to paper mills 
on old manila rope. Demand for this 
article has broadened considerably, and 
much stress is put on the smail lots 
reaching the market from production 
sources, and from abroad. It is doubt- 
ful whether this price has been paid 
by mills, though it is possible, and 
dealers and importers are predicting a 
3-cent old rope market in the near fu- 
ture. Importers assert they themselves 
have to pay at least 1.70 cents a pound 
to get No. 1 rope in Europe, with lim- 
ited supply obtainable at this cost basis. 
Bagging also is rising in value. Extra 
quality No. 1 scrap burlap is reported 
bringing one cent a pound in sales to 
mills, and perhaps higher, while roofing 
bagging is worth all of 55 cents a hun- 
dred at shipping points. Gunny bagging 
is up around 1.10 or 1.15 cents a pound 
delivered mill points. 


® Mechanical Pulp 

Consumers are manifesting more de- 
sire for mechanical wood pulp and in 
some cases have increased their orders 
appreciably. The price tone is firmer 
and such changes*as have been noted 
have been in a higher direction, though 
no broad advancement has been scored. 
The basis prevailing in the Bast is 
about $20 per short ton ex dock Atlan- 


tic seaboard for both Canadian ground- 
wood brought down from the Dominion 
by schooner and for Scandinavian 
groundwood, which would make the cost 
to consuming mills delivered some- 
where in the vicinity of $26 to $27 a 
ton, depending on the inland freight. 
Domestic groundwood is on about this 
same price level, or around $20 a ton 
f. o. b. grinding mills. Producers are 
said to be less eager to sell than they 
were, indicating that they anticipate a 
stronger market and higher prices, par- 
ticularly domestic and Canadian grind- 
ers, owing to the strengthening market 
in Scandinavia. 


® Pulpwood 

Pulp companies are reported engaged 
in seasonal purchases of pulpwood, with 
commitments on a fairly large scale. 
Prices are firm of tone, although rang- 
ing about $1 per cord below the market 
rates ruling at this time last year. 


@ Chemical Pulp 

The change in the chemical pulp mar- 
ket in recent weeks has been chiefly 
sentimental. Actual price advances have 
occurred but they have been small; how- 
ever, the general expectation is that for- 
eign pulps are due to increase in cost as 
a result of higher exchanges. and domes- 
tic manufacturers realize that if im- 
ported pulp prices rise, they will be en- 
abled to get more for their product. 
Sel.ers are somewhat wary, therefore, 
and are not pressing for orders, but 
seem satisfied to wait out the market 
until matters, and foreign exchanges 
especially, are more settled and the 
effect on pulp prices is determined. Do- 
mestic prime bleached sulphite contin- 
ues on a quotable basis of 2.10 cents a 
pound ex dock Atlantic seaboard, while 
unbleached sulphite is on a price range 
of 1.40 to 1.75 cents, according to qual- 
ity, f. o. b. pulp mills, and domestic 
kraft pulp 1.25 to 1.75 cents at produc- 
ing plants. Bleached soda pulp is 
quoted at 2 cents a pound delivered 
book paper ‘mills. 


® Chemicals 

Firmness characterizes quotations on 
papermaking chemicals, which in a ma- 
jority of instances exhibit an upward 
tendency. Soda ash is 1.30 cents per 
pound at works for contract lots packed 
in bags; caustic soda is 2.55 cents up- 
ward for the solid product at works on 
contract; bleaching powder 1.75 to 2 
cents in drums at works, and sulphur 
$18 to $20 per long ton f. o. b. mines. 
Casein prices have advanced to 9-11 
cents a pound, according to grade, for 
domestic and 10 to 19.50 cents for Ar- 
gentine casein. 

eo? ¢ ¢ 

@ THE BRISTOL CO., Waterbury, 
Conn., announces the removal of its New 
York office to the Daily News Building, 
220 East 42nd St. C. W. Williamson, 
district manager, continues in charge. 
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Import and Export 


IMPORTS 


® Wood Pulp 


The situation in imported wood pulp 
appears to have attained a point where 
it can be stated that the future position 
of market prices depends on such addi- 
tional changes in foreign exchanges as 
may occur over the next few weeks. 
The condition of the market, from a for- 
ward price standpoint, has been for 
some time, or since the United States 
went off the gold standard, complex in- 
deed. The trade has been about equally 
divided between those who could fore- 
see nothing but substantially higher 
priees for imported chemical pulps, and 
those who felt no broad market changes 
would be witnessed. The rise in Scan- 
dinavian exchanges has approximated 
15 per cent during the last couple of 
months; this has led to an equalization 
of prices producers of pulp in Europe 
are receiving for their product sold to 
the United States and markeféd in 
other consuming countries; in short, 
prior to this uptrend in European ex- 
changes, Scandinavian pulp was being 
sold in countries other than the United 
States at prices about 15 per cent below 
those obtained in sales in our country, 
whereas now this difference in mone- 
tary returns has been wiped out by the 
decline in the exchange value of the 
dollar and appreeation of European cur- 
rencies. 

A close study of the market’s proba- 
bilities reveals the opinion, commonly 
held by most members of the trade, that 
if money values remain at about present 
parities, there will be little change in 
chemical pulp prices quoted from Eu- 
rope and accepted by Scandinavian and 
other producers on the other side of 
the Atlantic in sales to American con- 
sumers. The European manufacturers 
apparently are satisfied to continue sup- 
plying pulp to customers in this country 
at prevailing prices. 

Meanwhile, something of a waiting 
condition is seen in the pulp trade. Not 
only are consumers in the United 
States, in a majority of instances, hesi- 
tant to place orders for pulp supplies 
other than more or less definitely 
needed, but producers on the other side 
of the Atlantic are none too ready to 
enter sizable sales commitments ahead. 
There are some paper mills evincing 
desire to purchase pulp in good tonnage 
and for some time into the future as 
regards deliveries; they, however, are 
willing to place contracts only at the 
market levels ruling here for some time 
as established prices, refusing to grant 
any advances, and demanding guaran- 
ties that prices will not be raised. Most 
mills in Europe are not keen to sell on 
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such terms, and while there is a certain 
amount of routine business transpiring, 
and also a fair trade in spot lots of pulp, 
the market is not measuring up to any- 
thing like a normal scope of activity. 

Prices are very firm; seldom if ever 
are sellers shading levels recognized as 
established market bases, and in certain 
instances slight premiums are being 
paid for some mill brands of sulphfite 
pulp. Most of the business being done 
is negotiated through the medium of 
firm bids from consumers in this coun- 
try and cabled over to mills in Europe 
for the latter’s acceptance or refusal. 
Certaf producers in Scandinavia, being 
well sold up, are demanding $1 and $2 
per ton above the established prices on 
additional contracts, and are said to be 
securing these slight increases. Other- 
wise, prime bleached sulphite is selling 
at 2 to 2.10 cents a pound ex dock Amer- 
ican Atlantic seaboard, according to 
grade; prime strong unbleached sul- 
phite at 1.50 to 1.60 cents on the dock, 
and prime Scandinavian kraft pulp at 
1.25 cents. Spot lots are bringing these 
same prices, although now and then a 
slight premium is reported paid. 

Pulp imports into the United States 
decreased rather sharply during March 
as compared with the preceding month. 
According to official statistics issued by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
total imports of chemical pulp in March 
amounted to only 70,467 long tons. val- 
ued at $2,657,488, contrasted with 87,891 
tons of a declared value of $3,091,882 in 
February this year, and 80,000 long tons 
of a value of $3,233,515 in the similar 
month of 1932. The March imports 
brought the total for the first quarter 
of this year up to 282,539 long tons, val- 
ued at $9,856,418, representing a large 
decline from the 406,775 tons of a value 
of $15,713,987 imported in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Current quotations on Scandinavian 
groundwood range around $20 per short 
ton for dry pulp ex dock American At- 
lantic seaboard. 


® Paper Stock 


Imports of rags for papermaking into 
the United States in March amounted to 
3,613,363 pounds, valued at $23,879, com- 
pared with 4,172,238 pounds of a value 
of $41,606 in the month before, and 
making a total of 13,271,698 pounds of 
a value of $111,479 during the first 
three months of the current year, 
against 23,066,076 pounds of a value of 
$318,606 in the same time of 1932. Mis- 
cellaneous paper stock imports in March 
were 5,366,378 pounds of a declared 
value of $49,207, against 5,598,439 
pounds of a value of $49,786 in the pre- 
ceding month, and making a total for 





the first quarter of 1933 of 16,354,590 
pounds of a value of $156,849, con- 
trasted with 29,666,545 pounds of a 
value of $218,325 in the corresponding 
period a year ago, according to U. S. 
Department of Commerce statistics. 


® Paper 

Importations of paper into the United 
States registered an appreciable gain, in 
point of value, during March last as 
contrasted with the preceding month. 
The March receipts reached an aggre- 
gate value of $5,235,529, according to 
U. S. Department of Commerce figures, 
compared with $4,297,368 in February, 
and making a total for the first three 
months of this year of $15,458,579, 
against $24,126,827 in the first quarter 
of 1932. Standard newsprint of a value 
of $4,533,183 comprised the great bulk 
of the paper imports during February. 


EXPORTS 


In point of value, exports of paper 
and paper products from the United 
States this year are running approxi- 
mately 25 per cent behind shipments 
last year. judging from returns cover- 
ing the first three months of the year. 
The total value of exports during the 
first quarter of 1933 reached $3,256,501, 
contrasted with shipments of an aggre- 
gate value of $4,261,944 in the same 
time last year, according to figures com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. March exports were valued at 
$1,193,415, against $1,051,360 in the pre- 
ceding month, $1,486,131 in March, 1932. 

Newsprint exports during March 
amounted to 5,079,966 pounds of a value 
of $72,157, shawing a big increase over 
the 600,499 pounds of a value of $15,432 
exported in the preceding month. Un- 
coated book paper exports were 2,020.- 
089 pounds of a value of $96,025 in 
March, against 832,280 pounds of a 
value of $49,000 in the same month of 
1932, while wrapping paper exports 
reached a value of $125,098 in March, 
against $108,212 a year ago, and writing 
paper exports were valued at $83,254, 
against $66,406 in March, 1932. Tissue 
and crepe paper exports declined from 
a value of $53,445 in March last year to 
$23,089 in the same month this year, 
and sheathing and building paper from 
$19,759 last year to $7,403 this year. 
Boxboard exports were valued at $37,454 
in March and other paperboard ship- 
ments at $52,039, contrasted with 
$28,933 and $78,612, respectively, in the 
similar month of 1932. Paper bag ex- 
ports were of a value of $41,820 in 
March, against $48,716 a year ago, and 
paper box exports were valued at 
$40,354, compared with $63,356 last year. 
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This Rotajector is Handling 6% Bleached Sulphite 


Try one in a 
tough spot! | 1s. 


In some respects, the Buffalo Rotajector is a freak! 
It violates all commonly accepted principles of pump 
performance. Where a centrifugal pump should fall 
down badly, the Rotajector does a job of stock- 
moving that is frequently astonishing. Horse-power 
and head increase with increase in consistency, and 
rapidly reduce with decrease in consistency and 
increase in capacity; thus providing maximum effici- 
ency for service where variation of stock is common. 
The Rotajector handles bleached or unbleached 
Sulphites, Ground Wood, Kraft, and various mix- 
tures up to 8% consistency and higher under favor- 
able conditions. 

If you have a “tough spot” in your mill find out what 
the Rotajector can do there. 


Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
213 Mortimer Street, Buffalo, New York 


In Canada: Canada Pumps, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


99 








use a 
Rotajector 


where paper stock 
“cannot be pumped” 


66 
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LaMotte Service 
in the Pulp and Paper Industry 


pH Control—Boiler Feed Water Control— 
Chlorine Control 


Standard Routine Tests Developed by LaMotte Research 
Department Promote Better Control in Maintenance of 


—Uniform High Quality of Finished Product 
—Economical Utilization of Chemicals and Raw Materials 
—Prevention of Corrosion of Boilers, Machines and 


pH CONTROL CHLORINE CONTROL 
in the Beaters in Treating Mill Water 
in the Sizing Supply, ete. 
in Filling, Coating and BOILER FEED WATER 
Coloring CONTROL 


in Eliminating Deposition Simplified Outfits for Con- 
of Pitch on Wires, Rolls trolling Treated Water or 
and Felts in Analyzing Untreated 

Rn Water for: 

in White Water Recovery Alkalinity . . . Chlorides 

in Quality of Mill Water Dissolved Oxygen 
Supply Hardness ... Phosphates 

in Finished Paper pH... Sulphates 


Remember, all of the above tests have been developed in close 
cooperation with authorities in these fields. The equipment has 
been standardized and designed for the specific purpose for 
which it is intended. 


LaMotte Outfits are accurate, they are inexpensive, and they 
are easy to operate. 


We will | emp cooperate with paper mills anywhere, supplying 


definite ta concerning the application of the above tests to 
their —— problems. There is no —— imposed upon 
any mill enjoying this service—simply write us, outlining the 


nature of the operations involved, pointing out where control 
tests are desired. Our research department will send you a 
special report without charge. 


LaMOTTE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
436 LIGHT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 














The Qualifications of 1933 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


are embodied in their name 


Elimination of felt marks 

X actly as you want them 
Carefully manufactured 

Easy starting and non-blowing 
Lasting qualities 

Satisfying performance 

I mmeasurably successful 
Order today and 

Reduce your felt costs 


CYLINDER WETS 
(Open and water shedding) 


69 years of experience in felt manufacture. 
Maximum tonnage obtained if run over 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


Manufactured by 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


Sold by 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75 Duane St., New York, and direct 
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Index to Advertisers’ Products, Classified 





Acid Resisting Bronze 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Adhesives 

Cera Products Refin’s Ce. 


Agitater muppet 
Carthage achine Co. 


E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
New England Tank & 


Tewer Co. 
Air yy 
J. F rson & Sen, Inc. 
ate, ones © App. 


Control 
. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Air aed Heaters 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Alr Valves 

Hudson-Sharp Mach. Ce. 
Alr Washers 

J. O. Ross Eng. Cerp. 
Alkali 

Diamond Alkali Co. 
Aprons (Fourdrinier) 

B. F. Goodrich Rub. Ce. 
Architects 

Fergusen , = ey 

Hardy 8. F 

George F. Hardy 

Vv. D. 


Assorting Tables 
Moore & White Co. 


Babbitt } 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
ers (Dise) 
Carthage Machine Co. 


rin; 
Teter Mfg. C 
Link- Beit Company 


(Babbitt) 
E. Jones & Sons Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
J. T. nyo & Son, ine. 


3 ooane ub. oH 


(Reller) 
Link-Belt Company 
Iway Bearing Co., Inc. 


Bearings (Thrust) 
Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. 


. Wi and 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Belt ppetvee 

Dodge 's. Cerp. 

Link-Belt Company 
Belt Fastene 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt 


Lacing 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Deliing (Leather) 
E. Rhoads & Sons 


a 3 yas 9 Rub. Ce. 


ma - % (Silent Chain) 
L Belt Company 


aoe F. Perkins & Sena, Inc. 


Bleaching Systems 
Moore & White Co. 
nee 
7? . Ross 


€ ieee Ss ion Ine. 


pemaleit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 


Boller Tubes & Fittings 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


lers 
Murray Iron Works Co. 


Buckets (Elevator 
B. F. SSoarich run. Ce. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


Link-Belt Company 


Bulkers 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv’ ting Mach. Co. 





Calender Coeling 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Calender Doctors 
Beloit Iron Works 
Calender Roll Grinders 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


Rolls 
bdell Car Wheel C 
= F. Perkins & Son, tee. 


‘alenders 
Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Loi 1 Car Wh 


eel Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Calipers (Roll) 
Lobaell Car Wheel Co. 


Castings (Corrosion Resist.) 
Carthage Machine Co. 
— Steel Casting 


Castings {Grey Iron) 
Beloit Iron Works 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


tb (Steel & Semi- 
Link-Belt Company 


Castings (Suighite Mill) 
we teel Casting 


Caustie Seda 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Chain Drives 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Company 

J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Chemicals 

Diamond Alkali Co. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Krebs Pigment & Color 


Corp. 
Titanium Pigment Co. 
Chilled Iron Rells 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Chip Crushers 

Carthage Machine Co. 
Chippers 
Carthage Machine Co. 


romium Plating 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 


jutches 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Link-Belt Company 
Moore & White Co. 

Coal & Ash and. Systems 
Jeffrey Mfg. 
Link-Belt Gecpoee 


Cc 
e P. Bowsher Co. 


Cencrete Raatiotes Steel 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting 


See Engineers 


Coquapess 
rey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Cons ers (Belt) 
2 Rub. Co. 
7 fl Mf 


fg. 
Link-Belt Guneaer 


Conveyors (Trim) 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Cere Winding Machines 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Co Sheet Metal 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Cetton Rolls 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Couch Rolls 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 


D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Link-Beit Company 


Cranes (Crawling Tractor) 
Link-Belt Company 


Cranes (Locomotive) 
Link-Belt Company 
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come Machines 

udson-Sharp Mach. Ca 

Crushers (Coal & Coke) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Cutters 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 


Cylinder Machines 
Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 

Cylinder Molds (New or 


Reloit iron Works 

Wm. Cabble Excelsior 
Wire Mfg. Co. 

Carthage Machine Co. 


Dampeners 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Dector Blades 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 


Dryer Temperature Control 
The Bristol Co. 


O"Bele 
oit Iron Works 
Drying Machines 

. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
aa Systems 

. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Dusters 
Carthage Machine Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


Dyestuffs 
du Pont de iengowre & 
Ce., Inc., B. 
Krebs Pigment . Color 
‘orp. 


Boonomizers 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Electric ~ named 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 


Elevators 
Jeffrey Mfg 
Link-Belt > 


Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sen, Inc. 


Engineers 
Ferguson Engineers 


Hardy 8. rguson 
George F. Hardy 
Vv. D. Simons 
eg % ( ) 
. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 
Gnstnoese Heating and 
en 
J. O. Ross g. Corp. 
Engines 


Murray Iron Works Co. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Fans 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
J. O. Ress Eng. Corp. 


Fans {Y ) 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Fel 

26 


Ross sty Corp. 


Felt & Wire Guides 
Moore & White Co. 


Felts (Cotton) 
Fitchburg Duck Mills 


Felts (Jacket) 
4prieton Woolen Co. 
} ge Dunton & Ce. 


PO Huck 6 8 = 


ns 
yy Felt 

it & Blanket Co. 

uler & Benni +. 


Waterbury Felt Co. 


Felts (Woolen =) 
popetes oolen Ce. 
o7. De Dunten & Ce. 
yg chore Co. 
F. Hu RR: Sons 


ae = t Co. 
it & Siseket Ce. 


Shuler & Benninghofen 
Waterbury Felt Co. 


Fleor Pilates (Oatety) 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 





Fourdrinier Machines 
Beloit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


Friction Calenders 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 
Galvanized Sheets (Iron & 
Steel) 


American Rolling Mill Co. 
American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 


Gauges (Pressure) 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Gau (Vacuum) 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Dedge Mfg. Ce. 
Jeffrey Mfg. . 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Link-Relt Companv 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
(H bone) 
Link-Belt Company 
Murray Iron Works 
Gears (Silent Chain) 
Link-Belt Company 
Gears (Worm) 
Beloit Iren Works 
l.ink-Relt Company 
Murray Iron Works 


Co. 


Co. 


Beloit Iren Wer 
B. F. Perkins & i Inc. 


Cups 
Link-Belt Company 


(Pulp) 
Carthage Machine Co. 


Grinding Wheels 
fe ade, ge Ce. 
Nerton 

H 


angers 
Dodge Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Heaters (Unit) 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
J. O. Ross Eng. Cerp. 


Heaters (United Steam, Fan 
J. O. Ross Eng. Cerp. 


Heating Systems 
J. O. Ress Eng. Cerp. 


Hope. = & Son, Inc 


a Electric 
& } Ga A Sen, Inc 
Hoiste (Portable, Air and 


J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


= (Paper Machine) 
. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Hose 
B, F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 


ydrators 
Love Brothers, Inc. 


Hydraulic Machinery 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 


Hydrogen—tIon Apparatus 
LaMotte Chem. Prod. Co. 


Hydrometers 
Taylor Instrument Co, 
yerometers 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Indicators (COs, NHs, SOs, 
ete.) 
The Bristot Co. 


Indicators (Super Heat) 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

{ron & Steel Supplies 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

= Engines 


D. Jones & Sons Co. 


Kneaders 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 


Knotter 
Moore & White Co. 


Kaypevs 

oore & White Co. 

Machine Shop -¥- 
J. F. Rw Ey nm, Inc. 


Mechanical Draft Apparatus 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 





ters (Flow) 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Micrometer Roll Calipers 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


—_ Cogs 
. P. Bowsher Co. 


‘inten Costing 
J. O. Ross Eng. Corp. 


Mullen Testers 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
N. Folders 
udson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv’ting Mach.Co. 


B. r dooaries ub. Co. 


Paint (Chemical Resisting) 
Sleight Bituminous 
Products Co. 


Pager Calender Rolls 
. F. Perkias & Son, Inc. 


Cutters & Slitters 
eloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
pera & White Co. 


Br Per F. Perkins 
Perkine-Goodwin Ce. 


Frudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 


rages Machine Drives 
loit Iron Works 


ae Company 
Moore & White Co. 


& Son, Inc. 


Pages Machines 
loit Iron Works 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 


Pager Manufacturers 
ammermill Paper Co. 
Paper Manufacturers’ Sup- 


plies 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


re Pere ns & Son, Toe. 


pH Equipment 
LaMotte Chem. Prod. Co. 


National Tube Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Pipe (Spiral Welded) 
Oe en cetiien Mill Co. 


"ipe Systems Installed 
Pittsburgh ty eg & 
Equipment 
Pipe & Tubes (Stainless) 
National Tube Co. 
Pipin; ment 
ne oe Piping & 
Equipment Co. 


Platers 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Plates (Iron & Steel) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Plating (Chromium) 
Chromium Corporation of 
America 
Pneumatic Tools 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
Vower Transmission 
Dodge Mfg. alae 
Jeffrey Mfg. 
Link-Beit Camnecy 
Preas Rolls 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
B. F. rkins & Son, Inc. 


Press Rolls ( 
Beloit Iron orks 
B. F. By: He Son, Inc. 
Presess * eoupeent (Time 
cle 
The Bristol Co. 


ulleys 
Carthage Machine Co. 


E. ons Co. 
Link-Belt Company 


Pulp (Chemical) 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


ip Stonee, Co. 
Norton Co. 
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Outstanding Features of 
BLEACH TANK WHITE 
APMEW AUTOMATIC Formerly Known As Dairy White 


Continuous Beater Process 


1. Reduces the Beater System to three simple machines ; 





Clean, high quality is the slogan of most every pulp and paper mill. 
Unless you have the proper | ae and processing methods 


where 10 machines are often necessary to do the same this cannot be accomplished with any degree of certainty. 
work. ESP Corroding pipes and steel work throughout the mill may make it 
2. Produces Cleaner, Stronger, and Uniformly Better impossible to meet the high requirements set by your organization. 
Paper. The development of anti-corrosive coatings has become a scientific _|| 
3. Produces Better Paper with 80% SAVING IN feat. 
POWER BLEACH TANK WHITE will actually protect metals from 
. . comeit —— {B corrosion and make unnecessary the imencdiate replacement of 
4. Includes all the best scientific principles of Beaters, metal parts which may be causing poor quality pulp. 
Jordans, Rod Mills, Ball Mills, Centrifugal Sep- BLEACH TANK WHITE resists sulphite liquors and gases. 
arators, and Pumps. , BLEACH TANK WHITE resists alkalies and acids. 
5. Takes the place of Beaters, Jordans, Paper Machine USE BLEACH TANK WHITE as inner coating for metal 
Screens, Centrifugal Separators, and Pumps. elbows and pipe connections » in wood | pipe Hae. Moho wanesessery 
aye ; : s +. the replacemen ese parts with acid resisting steels, 
4 om in <4 having oe se to 75 - oe. a p Bey Ay 4 yh 
“ ydrates by squeezing the water into tl e res, | Ideal for coating the metal parts of agitators and parts in bleach- 
tween rolls under tremendous pressure, without cutting ing tanks, and concrete sulphite tanks. 
the fibres short. ‘ Withstand vibration and friction in this application. 
8. Hydrates the fibres under pressure and vacuum with all Is easily applied by dipping, brushing or spraying. 
degrees of pressure between great pressure and vacuum. Contains no linseed oil, china wood oil and other oils commonly 
9. Reduces the shiners and fibre bundles to fibres. : used in paint. 
10. Pulverizes the dirt to small particles similar to a pig- Contains no lead or zinc. 
ment color. BLEACH TANK WHITE is a snow white solution and becomes 


very glossy when dry. 
It is inexpensive. 
It has large covering capacity. 


11. Power savings repay every few months the cost of 
APMEW Automatic Continuous Beater Process. 


12. Process is easily controlled and much simpler than Man terme pele and paper mills ace wing BLEACH SANK 
beater process. HITE exclus ively. 
13. The three APMEW Machines can be driven by low hd actual use it has demonstrated its value. 
obese stds repeal protect your'investment. BLEACH TANK WHITE will accom. 
Write for information: plish this purpose without question. 
AMERICAN PAPER MACHINERY Send for sample. 
and ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS, NEW YORK SLEIGHT BITUMINOUS PRODUCTS CO. 
Canadian Representative: Paper Mill Equipment Kegeer Building Baltimore, Md. 


Ltd., 913 Drummond Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 









































Pioneers in 


manufacturing WIRE PRODUCTS 


HE Wm. Cabble Co. was established in 1848. Before the “Gold 

Rush,”’ before the Civil War, before the Telephone or Telegraph, 
Electric Light or Automobile or any of the Modern Inventions. But 
we are not antiquated or out-dated. Modern methods prevail at our 
plant because we are proud of our record of producing nothing, for 
over three quarters of a century, but the best wire products. 
During this long period we have specialized in the manufacture of 
brass and phosphor bronze Fourdrinier Wires, Cylinder Covers, 
Washer Wires and Save-all Wires. THE WM. 


Offices and Warehouses 
74-78 AINSLIE ST. 
143 - 151 - 163 UNION AVE. 
160 - 162 UNION AVE. EXCELSIOR 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. WIRE MFG. CO. 
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Pulp Thickeners 
rthage Machine Co. 
Moore Fon a te Co. 


ee Mtg. Co. 
Link- Belt ompany 
Pumps (Boiler Feed) 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
Carthage Machine Co. 


Pumps (Stock) 
American Paper Mach. & 
Eng. orks 
Beloit’ ‘tree Works 
Buffalo Pumps, Inc. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


rometers 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


ag Cutters 
. F. Perkins & Sona, Inc. 
Recorders (OOs, NHs, S8O:, 


ete.) 
The Bristol Co. 


Recorders (Liquid Level) 
The Bristol Co. 


Recording Instruments 
Pres- 


emnposatare. 

sure, Humidity, Flow) 
The Bristol Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


Recovery ms 
(Ch Pulp) 
J. Ross Eng. Tern. 


Is 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co 


Reels (Automatic Collaps- 
Mudwen-Sharp Mach. Co. 


Refiners 
BE. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Love Brothers, Inc. 


Regulators (Pressure and 
Temperature) 

The Bristol Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 


Rewinders 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
Moore & White Co. 





Rell Grinding Machines 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


ll Stands 

Cameron Machine Co. 
Roller Bearing Unite 

Dodge Mfg. Corp. 

Link-Belt Company 


Kolls 

Beloit lron Works 
Carthage Machine ~ 
Downingtown Mfg. Co 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Lobdeill Car Wheel Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 


Rolls (Embossing) 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Sons, Inc. 


Rolls (Rubber Covered) 


ch Co. 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Roof ystems 


8 
J. o'hes, & Eng. Corp. 


Roofing & Siding (Iron & 
American Rolling Mili Co. 
tary Printing Units 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Paper Conv’ ting Mach. Co 


Safety ae & Son, Inc. 


ve-Alls 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


Saws 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Sereen Diaphra 
B. F. Goodrich “Rub. Co. 


Screens 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 


Sereens (Chi; 


— Bachine Co. 


Screens (Rotary) 
American Paper Mach. & 
Moore & White Co. 


Separators (Chip) 
Carthage Machine Co. 





Shafting 
Link-Belt Company 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Shafts ( ble) 
Camero achine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


Sheet Metal (Annealed) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 


Sheet Metal Work 
J. O, Ross Eng. Corp. 


Sheets (Iron & Steel) 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Sheets (Stainless Steel) 
American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 


Shower 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 


Shredders 
> e Machine Co. 
D. Jones & Sons Co. 


Silent Chain mupves 
Jeffrey Mfg. 
Link- Belt Roane 


Silicate of Soda 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Slitting & Rewinding Mach. 
Beloit Iron Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
Moore & White Co. 

Seda Ash 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 


Special Machinery 
Beloit Iron Works 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Speed Reduction Units 
Link-Belt Company 
Splitters (Wood) 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Sprockets 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Stainless Steel Sheets 
American Sheet & 
Plate Co. 


Tin 


s 


Starch 
Corn Prod. Refining Co. 


Steam Meters 
The Bristol Co. 





Steel (pons, Shapes, Plates, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 


Stock Cutters 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Strainers 
Carthage Machine Co. 


Stuff Chests 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


page 
Beloit Iron Works 
Moore & White Co. 


uction Boxes 
Beloit Iron Works 
E. D. Jones & Sons Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


Sulphite (Strong Bleached 
& Baey  ENcockine) 
Perkins- dwin Co. 


Sulphur Burners 
merican Paper Mach. & 
ng. Works. 
Carthage Machine Co. 
Rugeveptente 
B. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


euaaiaan & Tachographs 
The Bristol Co. 


Tank santos Cates) 
B. F. Goodrich Rub. Co 


Tanks (Iron and Steel) 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 


Tanks & Vate (Wood) 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
New England Tank & 

Tower Co. 


Tensile St hé& 
teh ters 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Tome (Bursting Strength) 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Bocas shess: 
The Bristol Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Toilet Machine (Hard & 
Seft Boll) 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co. 
Towel (Interfolding Ma- 
e! 
Hudson-Sharp Mach. Co 
Transmixsion (Variable 
Speed) 


Link-Belt Company 
Moore & White Co. 





Toyty s (I-Beam) 
. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Phd (Hydraulic) 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Murray Iron Works Co. 


Turbines (Steam) 
Murray Iron Works Co. 
Vulve 


Balls & Discs 
B,. F. Goodrich Rub. Co. 


alve Specialties 
Jenkins Bros. 

Valves 

Carthage Machine Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 

Valves (Gate) 
Jenkins Bros. 

Valves Leong 2 ag Emer- 


geney 
Jenkins Bros. 
Valves (Relief) 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 


Vager Absorption Sy 
O. Ross Eng. 
Ventiiattes Fans 

. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


stems 
Corp. 


wena Systems 
ae i Co. 
J. oO. ng. “Corp. 
Washers 


Todney Hunt Mach. Co. 

Moore & White Co. 
Washers (Wood) 

Carthage Machine Co. 
Water Wheels 

Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 


Wet Machines 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Winder Shafts 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Downingtown Mfg. Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Winders 
Cameron Machine = 
a ig Mfg. Co. 
Samuel Langston Co 
Moore & White Co. 


Wire, Steel (Plain or 
J. T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 


Wires (Paper ) 
Wm. Cabble  b&xcelsior 
Wire Mfg. Co. 
Wood G 


rapples 
Link-Belt Company 








Tight Bott Joints. 








COMPRESSION 
PRINCIPLE 














dations supplied gladly 


4675 Lexington Street 





T= recessed plates embed in the belt and compress it instead 
of pulling against the bole holes. This surp! 

strength. It equalizes the pull throughout the plies. Keeps belt ends 4 
intact avoiding trouble. FLEXCO HD Bele Fasteners are in-exten- x 
sive use throughout many industries, giving long reliable service =e 
wherever tight burt joints are desired. Made in steel and in monel ey 
metal. Sold by jobbers and belting houses in 5 sizes. Recommen- | 


ai This is why Amijel can be added to 


provides 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 


Illinois fess 
Lidice mittahnininkere 











Preanii 











—{FLEXCO 


Belt Fasteners | 





FAMED US 
DURABILITY _ 














lus 








A 


s SPECIALLY PROCESSED 
Beater Starch 


Amijel is a pure starch so treated that 
it is able to absorb cold water to form 
a paste. Ordinary starch would have 


to be cooked to form a similar paste. 


the beaters directly .. . in dry form. 


Manufactured by 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place 


New York City 
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RODNERSHUNT 
REPAIR ROLLS 


For Any Make Machine 
Lowest Service Cost 


‘““SHAF-TITE’’? ROLLS 
Wood @ Metal @ Rubber 


> t= 


WATER POWER EQUIPMENT 








Water Wheels 
f Penstocks 
Canal Gates 
Trash Racks “Hii-Test” 
Hoists, ete. Runners 





Low Cost “Change-Overs” our Specialty, Show 
10-30%, More Power with Same Water 


Ww 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
73 HILL ST. ORANGE, MASS. 











IL 333 N. Michigan Ave. 















Lessons in Paper Making 


By Harry Williamson 





One of the greatest funds of information on 
paper making ever published for the mill man. 






Part I contains the first twelve lessons and 
two separate articles—A Problem in Head 
Box Control and The Degree of Hydration. 
Price 50c. 





Part II contains fourteen lessons and one 
separate article—Safety Practice in Machine 
Room. Price 50c. 


Practical Helps for the 
Mill Man 
A 48-page pamphlet made up of practical 
helps, many of which have meant considerable 


savings in paper and pulp mills. Of tremen- 
dous value to the practical man. Price 50c. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Is Your Safety Program 


Paying Maximum Dividends? 











URING the 1931-32 Paper Industry Safety Contest, nine 
paper, pulp, bag and container mills completed the 12 
months’ veriod without a single lost-time injury—an aggre- 
gate of two and one-half million man hours worked safely. These 
mills furnish nine perfect illustrations of the maximum dividends 
to be reaped from a successful safety program. 


Similarly, in the Paper and Pulp Section of the National Safety 
Council, 100 companies that have reported experience over a five- 
year period can point to a reduction of one-half in accident 
frequency and severity rates, as the dividends paid by their 
safety programs. 


In 1933, every company in the industry should follow the lead 
that Safety offers to reduce accident costs. The National Safety 
Council will gladly outline, without obligation upon request, the 
methods any company can adopt that will result in this desired 
cost reduction. 


National Safety Council 


INCORPORATED 
20 North Wacker Drive 


Chicago 
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When writing them, please mention The Paper Industry 
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American Rolling Mill Co., The ........ 157 Fitchburg Duck MIiIIS  ..............:ccc:ccce0es National Safety Council ...................... 172 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. ...... 131 Flexible Steel Lacing Co. ..............000 171 National Tube Co. .......ccccssssesssseeceseeees 134 
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Buffalo Pumps, Inc. ........cccccesececeececeeeeee 168 Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. .............0. 158 Paper Converting Machine Co. ........ 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. .ss.cscccssssssssseee Hunt Machine Co., Rodney... 173, «= Paper & Pulp Mill Catalogue.............. iv¢ 
cccccocecoescscanecesencseccesoosoacocte Front Cover, 168 Huyck & Sons, F.C. ccccccscccccseccccsesseesee 160 Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. .................. 133 
Cabble E lsi w . be -G y Pi. itctdbastuntetl : , 
ngbie emneseenntd Se: sin Mfg. Co = Selbbey ME. Cd, THe cunmeecocces Perkins-Goodwin Co. ............ Back Cover 
minis Gini: ase 156 Philadelphia Quartz Co. .........:cccccceeee0s 159 
Cameron Mac in Co. & eRe eeeeeeesosceseresseseeesereseessossesess 
“ ‘ an p =D Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. 158 
>. > ones CS ae: ee 
Carborundum Co, TRE -...-cccscssecsseeee 119 ae ea th tog RRORAS & SONS, Te Be eeerrrnnnnnnn 155 
- ~hi ‘rebs Pigmen Color Corp. .......... 
Carthage Machine Co. .............cccccceseeees & P Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. «............:00+0+ 156 
. ; ~. . e Knox Woolen Co. ............ Front Cover, 168 
Chromium Corp. of America .............. 122 Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. ............ 
e La Motte Chemical Products Co. ...... 168 
Corn Products Refining Co. .............. 171 Ryerson & Son, Inc., Joseph T. ........ 159 
Langston Co., Samuel M. ..............00+ 156 
Diamant DTT Oe... spicssicccacteresccicrnscns 164 Shuler & Benninghofen .............00 128 
Link-Belt COMpPany  .......c.ccccccccecceneseeenee 127 gimons. V. D 
> Mfg. SRE ay, si coy. s Oy Wa BA cccntcmaeantebestiictintadipealaatinas 
Dodge Mtg. Carp Ruetés Prent Cover Lobdell Car Wheel Co. ....ccssssssssssssseee 160 a i Lal et a 
=e A - eig u ous Products Co. .... 
Downingtown MIG. CO. ......-.vv-reecvssen Lockport Felt Co. cscscsccssssscssssssssssesessees 116 
mt Taylor Instrument Companies .......... 117 
Draper Bros. CO. ......-cssscsvssessesssesrsennsen 174 Eve Bretnere,. TRG. acssccnnivessccesosesceoesess 132 
i 2 : Titanium Pigment Co. ..........-cccccseeees 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 129 Michigan Steel Casting Co. .............. TT RRR PSTN Sra Pe, Inside Back Cover 
Ferguson Emgimeers  ...........c.ccccccccceeeees 158 RG Ge. Te: Cs cadsecscibisdsnecsereniinien 158 Waterbery Felt CO. ceccoccscccccsvccsssccsccesees 156 








For a young man who has 


a future in your Company 


HIS book “The Outline of Executive 

Success”’ was published for distribu- 
tion to business executives. Thousands of 
copies have been sent out. Men in every 
branch of industry have bought their 
copies. Some of them wanted the book for 
themselves. Others wanted it to give to an 
associate, some young man in their employ 
who had a future with their company. 


This book has been received with so much 
appreciation for its practical value and the 
sound business advice that it contains that 
we venture to bring it to the notice of exec- 
utives in the paper industry and offer it 
to any executive in a paper mill or supply 
house or paper merchant who may beinter- 
ested in obtaining a copy for his own read- 
ing or to pass on to one of his associates. 

The Outline of Executive Success will 

be sent on receipt of twenty-five cents 








HAMMERMILL Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
Send “The Outline of Executive Success” 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


Wuat Earns ADVANCEMENT PLANNING FOR SUCCESS 
How INprtvipuALs ProGREss 


AppLy1nc Tuts To YOURSELF 





Please attach this coupon to your letterhead 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia Pa. 


ae 
WHENEVER YOU ARE READY 


O CONSIDER ways and means of improving the quality of your product through 
the use of new and improved equipment or perhaps different chemical raw 
aan the PAPER and PULP MILL CATALOGUE stands ready to answer many 
of your questions without hesitation. 
Its products’ index alone includes the name of practically every item omnes 
alphabetically, that might be desired for use in a pulp and paper mill together wi 
list of representative manufacturers. 
Its trade name index answers many ‘teasers’ —gives you the names and addresses 
of those firms whose products you know by trade name mst 
Its advertising pages present an exhibit of many of he products catalogued in 
the index to permit you to more easily select what you desire. 
Its extensive useful information section contains pean been gethred hom other 
data for specific use in the pulp and paper industry 
separated sources, so that it might be made available to id asa bar wp 
Refer to this “encyclopedia of information” whenever you desire the fects. It is 


available to you in your mill. 


























med 


» » » Address all communications to the « « « 


PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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